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REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE TEXAS STATE HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
T. F. Harwoop 


The Texas State Historical Association was born February 13, 
1897, at an assembly whose committee on organization was com- 
posed of the following distinguished members: Ex-Governors, 
O. M. Roberts and F. R. Lubbock; ex-United States Senator, 
John H. Reagan; Dr. George T. Winston, President of the Uni- 
versity; Professor George P. Garrison, head of the Department 
of History of the University of Texas; Dudley G. Wooten, then 
engaged in editing and writing, A Comprehenswe History of 
Texas, and A. J. Rose, an ardent Texas historian. 

The Association was organized and its Constitution adopted 
March 2, following. O. M. Roberts was elected the first Presi- 
dent, Dr. George P. Garrison, Librarian, and Lester G. Bugbee, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The object of the Association as stated in Article II of the 
Constitution, “Shall be in general, the promotion of historical 
studies; and in particular, the discovery, collection, preservation 
and publication of historical material, especially such as relates 
to Texas.” 

The first annual meeting of the Association was held at the 
University building in Austin on Thursday, June 17, 1897. Presi- 
dent Roberts read his address, “The Proper Work of the Asso- 
ciation,” followed by other papers which compose Number [, 
Volume I, of THE QUARTERLY. 
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Chirty ears ha assed sine this organization declared its 
purpose and outlined its work. Its fruit is permanently pre- 
serv n thirty volumes, each containing four issues of THE 


QUARTERLY. 


1 . In , } } . . ] 17] . 1 
Since no succeeding President has performed a like service, it 


would not seem inopportune, n this cecasion, to review IM a 


general way the result: and find how nearly the Texas State His- 


: | Reem 1] ] . 27 7°7 
torical Association has fulfilled its declat “| purpose. 
The Association was singularly fortunate in the personnel of 


‘lows and honorary life mem- 


its first officers, executive council, 
bers; such as ex-Governors, O. M. Roberts, Frank R. Lubbock, and 
P. H. Bell; ex-United States Senator, John H. Reagan; Colonel 
Guy M. Bryan; Colonel John S. Ford; Dr. Rufus C. Burleson ; 
Mrs. Anson Jones; Mrs. Judia Lee Sinks; Mrs. A. J. Briscoe; 
M. M. Kenney; and W. P. Zuber; each of whom in his or her way 
had been conspicuous in making early Texas history. 

Their membership was not perfunctory. They attended its 
meetings and devoted their declining vears to the perpetuation of 


m 


Texas history—a labor of love and duty which inspired public 


confidence and gave dignity to this Association. 

Our Association was most fortunate, however, in having been 
born in the State University, itself a progeny of the Republic of 
Texas, and in being sponsored by its professors of history—other- 
wise, it would probably have languished and died with the old 
Texans who fathered and mothered it. 

Prior to the organization of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
elation and its editorial supervision by trained investigators, Texas 
history had been treated as a romance, a tragedy, an epic poem 
of physical beauty in spots and at times; a desert and butt for 


and at other times; a call to the land 


ridicule in other p 


laces 
hungrv and adventurous; the battleground of rival nations; the 
ipspirat on ot political feuds: and angry controversy between par- 
tisan historians. 


This was inevitable from early discoverv of Texas: the extent 
i 


of its disputed boundaries; its location from sea to mountain and 


plain, on the border land between rival and covetous sovereignties. 
No other state or country ever inherited such a thrilling his- 
tory. Beginning with the departure of the fleet from Cuba of 


Captain Pamphilo de Narvaez, February 22, 1528, and the story 
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as told in the report of Cabeza de Vaca of his sojourn and wan- 
derings in ‘Texas, down to 1876, when our civil government was 
again established after the war between the States, Texas and its 


inhabitants were making spectacular history. 


The histories printed in English prior to Texas independence 
from Mexico were few and simple. Tevas, by Mary Austin Holly, 
Baltimore in 1853, contained only 


Vv Goodrich and Wiley 


in a series of letters printed in 


16% pages. A Visit to Texas, published | 
in New York, 1834, contained 264 pages. Guide to Texas Emi- 


published in Boston, 1835, with 


grants, by David Woodman Jr 
map, contained 188 pages. The /listory of Texas, by David B. 
Edward, published in Cincinnati, 1836, and finished before hos- 
tilities began, contains 336 pages. These are all descriptive of 
Texas and its resources, with its form of government as a Mex- 
ican state. 

After the Revolution came the era of partisan history, at times 
acrimonious, increasing in geometric progression, both in number 
of volumes and pages per volume. 

In one sense, and a very agreeable one, the organization of this 
Association marks the beginning of an epoch in the tone, style, 
and method of history writing. The chief aim of the new writer 
was an open mind, and zeal in searching all possible sources for 
the truth. He questions every unsupported statement and takes 
nothing for granted; the tone restrained, the style simple, direct 
and with few adjectives. This school of scientific history did not, 
of course, originate in Texas, but had been well developed when 
our Association was organized. 

The persistent search for the truth in the sources of history in 
England had already destroyed the influence of Hume and Rob- 
ertson, exposed gross errors in Froude and Allison, and even 
questioned the historic value of Macaulay and Carlyle. The 
American Historical Association, of which our professors were 
influential members, was formulating and promulgating standards 
for historical research and correct expression when the Texas 
State Historical Association was organized; and its deliberations 
and standards have greatly aided and stimulated our own work. 

Facts are the foundation of history, and in order to build on 
it, all sources of Texas history had to be assembled and made 
available for students. Official records in municipalities and state 
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archives were searched persistently, and records published. News- 
papers were few in colonial and revolutionary periods, but valuable 
in portraying popular movements and current events; in fact, for 
a considerable time they were the sole printed records. These 
were secured. Official correspondence, old letters, pamphlets, and 
diaries of pioneers have been of increasing importance in fixing 
dates and giving atmosphere to contemporary historical events. 
The Texas Almanac, published by Richardson and Company 
at Galveston, beginning with 1857, issued annually until inter- 
rupted by the civil war in 1863, resumed in 1867 and continued 
until 1874, is still considered a valuable source of Texas history. 
It contained, “The Lives of Distinguished Texans, Original Docu- 
ments and Important Historical Facts Furnished by Living Wit- 
nesses Never Before Published.” Some of it was controversial, 
but even then it was testimony of witnesses to be weighed and con- 
sidered by the impartial historian in arriving at a conclusion. 


DIARIES AND REMINISCENCES 


Even as late as 1897 and a few subsequent years, there were 
survivors of the Texas Revolution, the Republic, Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Beginning with its first volume, this Associa- 
tion continued the work of the Texas Almanac and secured valu- 
able testimony from living witnesses of past events. Among 
these were: ‘Expulsion of the Cherokees From East Texas,” by 
John H. Reagan (1, 38); “John Crittenden Duval,” by William 
Corner (I, 47); “Thomson’s Clandestine Passage Around Nac- 
ogdoches,” by W. P. Zuber (I, 68); “Annexation of Texas,” by 


Sam Houston (I, 70) ; Poreenapeequges of Austin and Old Wash- 
ington,” by J. K. se land (I, 92); “Fight on the Frio, July 4, 


1865,” by John 8. Ford (I, 118); “J. Pinckney Henderson,” by 
F. B. Sexton, Ne 187); “Establishment of the University of 
Texas,” by O. Roberts (1, 233); “The Old Mexican Fort at 
Velasco,” by ee B. Looscan (I, 282); “Recollections of Early 
Schools,” by M. M. Kenney (I, 285); “Some of My Early Ex- 
periences in Texas,” by Rosa Kleberg (I, 297, Il, 170); “The 
Life and Service of Oran Milo Roberts,” by Dudley G. Wooten 
(II, 1); “The Old Fort at Anahuac,” by Mrs. Adele B. Looscan 
(II, 21); “H. P. Bee,” by F. R. Lubbock (II, 54); “Jottings 
from the Old Journal of Littleton Fowler,” by Mrs. Dora Fowler 
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Arthur (II, 73); “Rutersville College,” by Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks 
(II, 134) ; “The Prison Journal of Stephen F. Austin” (II, 183) ; 
“Captain Adolphus Sterne,” by W. P. Zuber (II, 211); “Life 
of German Pioneers of Early Texas,” by Caroline Von Hinueber 
(II, 227); “Two Letters from a Mier Prisoner” (II, 233); “A 
Belated Colonist” (II, 237); “The Battle of Gonzales,” by Miles 
S. Bennett (II, 313); “The Communistic Colony of Bettina,” 
by Louis Reinhardt (IIT, 33); “Colonel Turner’s Reminiscences 
of Galveston,” by Frances Harwood (III, 44) ; “Capture and Res- 
cue of Mrs. Rebecca J. Fisher,” by Mrs. Rebecca J. G. Fisher 
(III, 209); “Wandering John Taylor,” by W. D. Wood (II, 
214); “A Conversation with Governor Houston,” by John H. 
Reagan (III, 279); “Reminiscences of Judge Edwin Waller,” 
by P. E. Peareson (IV, 33); “A Retrospect of San Antonio,” by 
Mrs. Emily B. Cooley (IV, 54); “Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue 
Harris” (IV, 85, 155; VII, 214); “The Escape of Rose from the 
Alamo,” by W. P. Zuber (V, 1) ; “Reminiscences of Captain Jesse 
Burman” (V, 12); “Captain Joseph Daniels,” by Adele B. Loos- 
ean (V, 19); “Dr. Rufus C. Burleson,” by Harry Haynes (V, 49) ; 
“Reminiscences of Sion R. Bostick” (V, 85); “Reminiscences of 
Texas and Texans Fifty Years Ago,’ by W. D. Wood (V, 113) ; 
“Guy Morrison Bryan,” by George P. Garrison (V, 121); “The 
Old Fort on the San Saba River as Seen by Dr. Ferdinand Roemer 
in 1847,” by Adele B. Loosean (V, 137); “Father Edmond John 
Peter Schmitt,” by I. J. Cox (V, 206); “Genealogical and His- 
torical Register of the First General Officers of the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas, Elected in 1891,” by Mrs. Adele B. Loos- 
can (V, 347); “Reminiscences of C. C. Cox” (VI, 204); “An 
Account of the Battle of San Jacinto,” by James Washington 
Winters (VI, 139); “Reminiscences of Early Texans,” by J. H. 
Kuykendall (VI, 236, 300; VII, 29); “Mrs. Mary Jane Briscoe,” 
by Mrs. Adele B. Looscan (VII, 65) ; “Letter From Sam Houston” 
(VII, 72); “Miles Squier Bennett,” by Mrs. Adele B. Looscan 
(VII, 167) ; “The First Railroad in Texas,” by P. Briscoe (VII, 
279); “Journal of Stephen F. Austin on his First Trip to Texas, 
1821” (VII, 287); “The Work of the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas in Behalf of the Alamo,” by Mrs. Adele B. Looscan 
(VIII, 79); “Richard Montgomery Swearingen,” by George P. 
Garrison (VIII, 225); “John R. Fenn,” by Adele B. Looscan 
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(VIII, 259); “Samuel Price Carson,” by Z. T. Fulmore (VIII, 


200): ‘Reminiscences of the Schnively Expedition of 1867, DY 
A. Whitehurst (VIII, 267); “John H. Reagan,” by Walter Fla- 
viu MeCaleb EES 11): “Valentine Ben ett.” by Marie Bennett 
Urw itz ( x. H 15) 4 “Cant. J hh Sowers Brooks.” by Gen ral John 


BE. Roller (IX, 157): “Colonel William G. Cooke,” by Harry War- 
ren (IX, 210); “Lewis Ayers,” by Chas. H. Ayers (IX, 269); 
“Documents Relating to the Organization of the Municipality of 
Washington, Texas” (X, 96); “Sketch of the Life of Oliver Jones, 
and of his Wife Rebecca Jones,” by Adele B. Loosean (X, 172); 
“A Letter From Mary (Mrs. Moses) Austin? (X, 345); “A Let- 
ter From the Army of the Early Republic” (X, 347); “General 
Austin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835” (XI, 1); “Remi- 
niscences of Reconstruction in Texas” by T. B. Wheeler (XI, 56) ; 
“Elizabeth Bullock Huling,” by Adele B. Loosean (XI, 66); “The 
Records of an Karly Texas Baptist Church” (XI, 85, XII, 1); 
“General John Thomson Mason,” by Kate Mason Rowland (XI, 
163); “Joaquin de Arredondo’s Report of the Battle of the Me- 
dina, August 18, 1813,” by Mattie Austin Hatcher (XI, 220); 
“Recollections of S. F. Sparks” (XII, 61); ‘Reminiscences of 
Jno. Duff Brown” (XII, 296); “Journal of J. C. Clopper, 1828” 
(XIII, 1); “The Clopper Correspondence, 1834-1838” (XIII, 
128); “Reminiscences of the Texas Revolution,’ by Andrew A. 
Boyle (XIII, 285); “Reminiscences of Henry Smith,’ by Henry 
Smith (XIV, 24); “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” by 
Alex W. Terrell (XIV, 113) ; “General Volney Erskine Howard,” 
by Z T. Fulmore (XIV, 146); “Albert Triplett Burnley,” by 
Martha A. Burnley (XIV, 150); “The Release of Stephen F. 
Austin from Prison” (XIV, 155); “George Pierce Garrison,” by 
H. Y. Benedict (XIV, 173); “Stephen F. Austin: A Memorial 
Address,” by Alex W. Terrell (XIV, 182); “Life of A. Horton 
and Early Settlement of San Augustine County,” by A. Horton 
(XIV, 305) ; “Micajah Autry: A Soldier of the Alamo,” by Adele 
B. Looscan (XIV, 315); “William T. Malone,” by G. A. McCall, 
(XIV, 325): “Recollections of General Sam Houston,” by A. W. 
Terrell (XVI, 113): “Dugald McFarlane,” by Adele B. Looscan 
(XVI, 284); “Diary of W. Y. Allen, 1838-1839,” by William 8. 
Red (XVII, 43): “Allen’s Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842,” 


by William S. Red (XVII, 283, XVIII, 287); “A Letter from 
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Vera Cruz in 1847,” contributed by Robert A. Law (XVIII, 215); 
“Karly Presbyterianism in Texas as seen )y 
Miller, DD: ag yy Robert Finney Miller, Nit, DS" GREX, 159): 
“Major General John A. Wharton,” by William Wharton Groce 
contributed by E. W. Winkler (XX, 146): “Governor George 
Thomas Wood,” by WLouella Styles Vincent (XX, 269); “Jared 
Ellison Groce,” by Resa Groce Berleth (XX, 358): “Hamilton 
Stuart: Pioneer Editor,’ by Ben C. Stuart (XNXI, 381): ‘“Remi- 
niscences of Terry Rangers,” by J. K. P. Blackburn (XXII, 143) ; 


“John H. Fonda’s Explorations in the Southwest,” by Cardinal 


Goodwin (XXIII, 39); “Journal of Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1856- 
1842” (XXV, 63, 131, 185) ; “The Bryan-Haves Correspondence,” 
by E. W. Winkler (XXV, 98-X XX, 68 passim ); “Edward Hop- 
kins Cushing,” by E. B. Cushing (X XV, 261); “Life and Service 
of John Birdsall,” by Adele B. Looscan (XXVI, 
of Major George Bernard Erath,” by Lucy A. Erath (XX VI, 207, 
255; XXVIT, 27, 140); “Zachary Taylor Fulmore” (XXVII, 
84); “Descriptions of Texas by Stephen F. Austin,” contributed 
by Eugene C, Barker (XXVIII, 98) ; “Statistical Report on Texas 
(1835), by Juan N. Almonte,” translated by Carlos E. Casta- 
neda (XXVIII, 177); “From Texas to California in 1849: Diary 
of C. C. Cox,” edited by Mabelle Eppard Martin (XXIX, 128, 
201); “Captain Amon B. King,” by James M. Robertson (XXTX, 
147); “A Trip to Texas in 1828: José Maria Sanchez,” translated 
by Carlos E. Castaneda (X XIX, 249) ; “Diary of a Texan Volun- 
teer in the Mexican War,” by James K. Holland (XXX, 1) ; “Cap- 
tain Jesus Cuellar, Texas Cavalry, Otherwise Comanché,” by Har- 
bert Davenport (XXX, 56); “Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” edited 
by Harriet Smither (XXX, 139, 219) ; “Extracts from the Remi- 
niscences of General George W. Morgan,” contributed by Samuel 
E. Asbury (XXX, 178). 


Some of these are much more than “Reminiscences” or the 


t) ; ““Memoirs 


testimony of living witnesses of past events, but are mixed, writ- 
ten partly from memory and knowledge of local history, and partly 
from research work. They are entered in the list for want of a 
better classification. 
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Earty Texas History 


No one subject has inspired so many different local authors 
as “The Wanderings in Texas of Cabeza de Vaca”: nothing in 
history is so gripping, so arouses the curiosity, and appeals to 
the imagination of the reader and investigator, as this almost 
miraculous “Story of the First White Man to Cross Over the Con- 
tinent” told by himself, nearly a hundred years before the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. The first report, and details 
of the disaster to the ambitious “Adventures of Governor Pam- 
philo de Narvaez,” published in Spanish in 1542, must necessarily 
have awakened intense interest in Spain. Its importance, how- 


ever, seems not to have been fully appreciated by historians until 


translated by Buckingham Smith (Washington, 1851: and by 
Bandelier, (New York, 1907); and treated briefly by H. H. Ban- 
croft, “North Mexican States and Texas.” The routes as indi- 
cated to Smith and Bandelier from the narratives do not coincide 
and each of these writers is far from correct. As the most inter- 
esting part of the narrative must necessarily describe Texas and its 
aboriginal inhabitants, it became a subject of serious and detailed 
study by Texas historians, beginning with the first volume of 
THE QUARTERLY. 

The footprints naturally became dim after an interval of three 
hundred and fifty years, during more than two hundred and fifty 
of which Texas had remained unoccupied and its rivers, bays, 
mountains, and other geographical points, nameless. 

Brownie Ponton and Bates McFarland, in January, 1898, both 
then undergraduates of the University of Texas, first relate the 
story taken from these translations in a most interesting way, and 
then essay the task of following the footsteps of Cabeza de Vaca 
through Texas. They boldly take issue with Buckingham Smith 
and Bandelier, and conclude Galveston Island is Mal-Hado in the 
narrative. Journeying thence down the coast in the direction of 
Panuco, their destination, the Spaniards would cross Oyster Creek, 
the Brazos, the San Bernard, and Caney Creek, which in distance 
from each other, conform to the narrative and seem conclusively 
established ; as there are no rivers so situated as to each other on 
any other part of the coast. It is concluded that Cabeza met his 
friends after their long separation near the mouth of the Colo- 


rado; from which point they made their departure. The next fixed 
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point is the country of the pifion or pine nut, which is only found 
in certain parts of northwest Texas and New Mexico; and some 
of which where reasonably near the path of Coronado, who men- 
tions that according to the Indians, Cabeza had previously passed 
through New Mexico. In the route suggested by them, from the 
Colorado to the pifon region, those young students freely admit 
that there are many points which do not coincide with the narra- 
tive, and which they are unable to reconcile. ‘They do succeed, 
however, very effectively, in showing that the routes suggested by 
Buckingham Smith and Bandelier, each different, are all utterly 
untenable. 

This paper on Cabeza de Vaca seems to have attracted the at- 
tention of Judge O. W. Williams of Fort Stockton, Texas, who 
was quite familiar with the Pecos country; and in an article en- 
titled “Route of Cabeza de Vaca in Texas,” he concurs with 
Brownie Ponton and Bates McFarland in their general conclusions 
and fortifies them with additional arguments where they are un- 
certain; taking the wanderers through the Edwards Plateau, cros- 
sing the Pecos near the old pontoon bridge about forty miles 
above its junction with the Rio Grande and reaching the latter 
river, near the mouth of the Conchas River in Mexico, and below 
Presidio del Norte. His arguments are based on his knowledge 
of the topography and natural growth of this portion of the country 
described by De Vaca (THE QuarteERLy, IIT, 54). 

In the next issue of Tur QuartERLy, Judge Bethel Coopwood, a 
distinguished lawyer and Spanish scholar of the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, having long experience and observation in the Texas border- 
lands, gives the subject, under the same title, a most exhaustive 
and critical examination, published in three parts and appearing 
in four successive issues (IIT, 108, 177, 229, IV, 1). He pre- 
sents arguments in favor of St. Joseph’s Island as Cabeza’s Mal- 
Hado; Pacacho in Duval county as the center of the prickly pear 
range where Cabeza and his comrades left their Indian masters; 
and a ford below the mouth of Beleno Creek in Zapata county as 
the crossing of the Rio Bravo. The journey thence, as contended 
by Coopwood, was on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande. Judge 
Coopwood brings to bear a wealth of local lore in establishing the 
range of buffalo, probable pecan groves, the extent of the prickly 
pear region, and the range of mountains across the Rio Grande in 
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Mexico, exte nding to within fifteen leagues of the seashore. His 

conclusion that the Rio Grande is the only river which represents 

the description of De Vaca, seems nelusive, when considered 

with reference to its width and depth, the ebon us, mesquite, 
] ] | a laa = 

and other growths of the lower v: 


Mr. James Newton Baskett next discusses these routes of Cabeza 


de Vaca very thoroughly and interestingly, using with effect, not 
only the Naufragios, but the joint letter written by De Vaca and 
Rae Eee so | hare oa ee i { D | 
his three companions while In the City of Mexico to the hoya 
Audiencia at Santo Domingo and cited by Oviedo (X, 246, 308). 


His general method is to first fix the most important points, and 
connect them. He adopts Galveston Island as Mal-Hado, and ap- 
proves the reasoning of Brownie Ponton and Bates McFarland in 
its establishment and the four rivers crossed down the coast, but 
extends their journey to Corpus Christi instead of stopping at the 
mouth of the Colorado. He fixes the Guadalupe as the “River 
of Nuts,” the sojourn on St. Joseph Island as claimed by Coop- 
wood, the abundant tunas in Nueces county and the final start 
on the Aransas River in San Patricio county. Thence they pro- 
ceeded northwest, crossing Frio River in central Frio county. 
Here he finds the place “of the hundred ranches just beyond the 
river’, from which they travelled twenty leagues to a point twenty 
miles west of Uvalde, where they began to see the mountains. 
Thence around the edge of the Balcones Escarpment to the Llano 
or Blanco iron region; thence turning west the wanderers reached 
the Rio Grande near the mouth of the Conchas; and thence 
traveled up the former river. 

As an illustration of how history grows and feeds on itself with 
the increase of knowledge and the establishment of facts, it is 
interesting to read “The First European in Texas, 1528-1536,” by 
Harbert Davenport and Joseph K. Wells (XXII, 111, 205). 
Messrs. Davenport and Wells freely use and give credit to the 
authors just mentioned and agree with each in an important part 
of the narrative. To this advantage, they added intimate personal 
knowledge of the terrain of the route of De Vaca, and topographi- 
cal surveys made by the officials of the United States and Mexico. 
They were likewise assisted by information about the Indian tribes 
in this region, through the more recent work of Dr. Herbert E. 


Bolton and associates. They adopt the objections and criticisms 
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of Brownie Ponton and Bates McFarland to the respective routes 
of Cabeza de Vaca suggested by Buckingham Smith and Bande- 
lier, as conclusive. They also agreed that Oyster Creek, the Brazos 
River, San Bernard River, and Caney Creek, in the order named, 
are the tour rivers CTOSSed by De Vaea and his associates aiter 
leavine Mal-Hado, which were first identified by Brownie Ponton 
and Bates McFarland. 

Instead of Galveston Island as Mal-Hado, they have selected 
ancient San Luis Island, separated from Galveston Island by San 


Luis Pass, as the Mal-Hado of De Vaca, for the reasons that Gal- 
veston Island is doubly too wide, three times too long, too far 


from the first of the four rivers, there are no woods opposite on 


33 


the mainland, and it has no island ‘tback wards” from it (toward 


Florida.) The ancient San Luis [sland is at the proper distance 
from the four rivers; it is wide enough and nearly long enough 
for Mal-Hado; Galveston Island becomes the island “back of where 
they lost their boats,” and the woods on the lower course of Oyster 
Creek, which approach nearer te the coast here than do the woods 
on any other part of the Texas coast, become the woods on the 
mainland where the people called “de Charruco” lived. 

These authors agree with Baskett in his identification of the 
Ancon del Espiritu Santo, the two smaller Ancons beyond it, and 
the “River of Nuts’—Paso Cavallo, as the Ancon del Espiritu 


Santo, and the Guadalupe River as the “River of Nuts.” They 
establish the land of tunas as most abundant and longest known 


Kleberg, Jim Wells, Live Oak, and a portion 


in the counties o 
of Nueces. The first journey along the coast from the “River 
of Nuts” of thirty or forty leagues would have taken them to the 
vicinity of the present towns of Kingsville and Riviera. The in- 
land journey thence of ten or twelve leagues, as described in the 
narrative, would place them in the region between the towns of 
San Diego and Falfurrias; and in this region the four survivors 
of the Narvaez army made their escape from the Mariames and 


M4 ; ] fe | 
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e Indians “from beyond,’ who met them there. 

They identify with great circumspection, using much of Judge 
Coopwood’s local learning and arguments, the Rio Grande as the 
“River like Guadalquiver, as wide as at Sevilla.’ which was 
probably crossed in the vicinity of Penitas; and the large village 


beyond the big river, was near Renosa Viejo. 
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There the Spaniards first saw the mountains which swept down 
from the direction of the North Sea and extended, according to 
the information received from the Indians, to within fifteen leagues 
of the ocean. This point is almost conclusively established; and 
the color of the Indians in the pueblos found across in Mexico 
with other characteristics different from the Texas Nomadic In- 
dians is most interestingly discussed, quoting largely from the 
studies of Judge Coopwood. From this point the route is fol- 
lowed step by step to a settlement of the Jumano Indians, where 
were found the first permanent houses and near the present site 
of the town of Presidio on the left bank of the Rio Grande op- 
posite the mouth of the Rio Conchas; and thence up the left 
bank of the river to the Pacific through New Mexico, where the 
Pine Nuts were mentioned, crossing the path afterwards fol- 
lowed by Coronado. 

In this sketch it is impracticable to even outline the wealth 
of local coloring, and physical facts which the industry and in- 
telligence of these investigators bring to bear on this subject. 
They greatly aid the reader by attaching an excellent map pre- 
pared under the supervision of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton. Having 
established the beginning point on San Luis Isle; the rivers, in- 
lets, islands and general contour of the Texas Coast from Galves- 
ton to Corpus Christi conform to the narrative. In this and all 
preceding papers, the subject matter consists mainly in arguments 
and citation of authority tending to establish the physical facts 
mentioned in the narratives. None of this work was vain; the 
end sought was worth while; but it was not complete. In seek- 
ing for light, Messrs. Davenport and Wells had recourse to all 
the original Spanish versions and corrected the translations of 
Smith and Bandelier. Believing that it throws light on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Harbert Davenport published a translation of the “Ex- 
pedition of Panfilo de Narvaez,” by Oviedo y Valdez, the first 
complete translation made in English (XX VII, 120, 276). This 
gives Captain Andres Dorantes’ independent account of the jour- 
ney of the Mal-Hado survivors along the Texas Coast, 1529-1536. 

In Dorantes’ narrative, the names of the localities are given in 
footnotes, as previously established by the editor, and now known 
on our geographies. Where obscure in this text, Cabeza de Vaca’s 
account, and the official report of the three are used, being treated 
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as complementary to each other. The story thus told becomes 
localized, coherent and enlightening. It ceases to be mythical or 
only the exploits of a pathfinder—or a mere incident in Ancient 
History. It is so consistent that it refutes the criticisms ques- 
tioning the intelligence and accuracy of Cabeza de Vaca and Cap- 
tain Andres Dorantes, made by those writers who were unable to 
adjust the narratives to their preconceived theory of the probable 
route travelled. 

Thus written, it becomes Chapter I in the history of Texas, 
and not a prologue, as modestly suggested by Messrs. Davenport 
and Wells. This first Chapter written by Europeans, gives a de- 
tailed description of the Gulf Coast of Texas from Galveston to 
Corpus Christi as it appeared from 1528 to 1535—with its rivers, 
bays, islands and inlets. It mentions the points where timber 
grows near the shore, the kind of trees, the dewberry patches, pecan 
groves, and describes the land of the nopal and tuna (prickly 
pear) ; also the primeval areas covered by the mesquite. It gives 
the first description and account of the buffalo, proving how far 
south he roamed at that time. It describes the deer and the 
methods used by the aborigines in killing it for food, besides other 
wild animals, shell fish, reptiles, and insects, especially mosquitoes. 
It proves that Texas, Mexico and New Mexico were then in- 
habited by Indians occupying practically all the land across the 
continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, divided inte 
numerous tribes, of different languages, habits and customs. 

Six years were spent by Cabeza de Vaca and his companions in 
Texas, and under such circumstances as to give them an intimate 
knowledge of the different tribes of Indians immediately on the 
coast, as well as some acquaintance with those from the interior, 
who came each year at the season when prickly pear fruit and 
pecans were ripe to subsist on them. This experience makes thei1 
observations on the marital relations, food and method of prepar- 
ing it, superstitions, personal appearance, indurance, fleetness of 
foot, dress and degree of intelligence of the Indians, authorita- 
tive. It is not a flattering description, and partially answers the 
question, how it was possible for the coastal plains of Texas to 
have been in the possession of human beings for so many years, 
who have vanished and left no sign of occupancy save a few 


mouldering bones. 
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The first sentence of Yoakum’s History of Texas published in 
1856 is as follows: “The first European emigrants to Texas, were 
led hither by Robert Cavalier, the Sieur de La Salle, who landed 
on the west side and near the entrance of Matagorda bay, on the 
eighteenth ol February, 1685.” and he devotes his first three Chap- 
ters to La Salle, his vovages and adventures; the fourth is the re- 
action of Spain to the news of the French occupation of the coast 
of ‘Texas, investigated by Captain Alonzo de Leon with his soldiers, 
and the immediate steps to make secure its title by settlement and 
missions. (Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 13-34). 

Yoakum asserts that Texas was French by right of discovery 
and that to Spain it was utterly unknown—that Ponce de Leon, 
Narvaez, De Ayllon and De Soto had never seen any of the vast 
extent of sea-coast between Cape Florida and Soto la Marina, 
and that therefore according to the rules of international law, 
Spain had no title to it. Although Buckingham Smith had pub- 
lished his translation of the narrative of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca at Washington in 1851, Yoakum does not refer to it, and 
must have regarded it as unworthy of belief or concluded that in 
his wanderings De Vaca never reached Texas. Mr. Dudley G. 
Wooten, the editor ot A Compre he nsive History ot Texas, in which 


the text of Yoakum is reprinted, corrects this portion of the 


text. He gives a most scholarly and authentic history of the 
Spanish claim to Texas by original discovery, with the map of 


the Gulf Coast made by Cortez in 1520 and sent to Spain. He 


he Cabeza de 


also gives a sketch of the Narvaez expedition, with t 
Vaca narrative—thinks that the exact whereabouts of Mal-Hado 
will never be known, but suggests a route, which only emphasizes 
the importance of these intensive historic researches. The facts 
established in these papers published in Tre QUARTERLY prove be- 
vond question that Narvaez and a portion of his followers did 
reach San Luis Island on the coast of Texas in 1528 and that 
Narvaez himself explored it as far as Passo Cavallo, where he 
was drowned; and that Captain Dorantes and the treasurer, Ca- 
beza de Vaca, explored the coast of Texas as far as Corpus Christi, 


} = 


probably passing near the site of Fort St. Louis more than one 
hundred and fifty vears before La Salle reached Passo Cavallo. 
The survivors of the Narvaez expedition made an official report 


1 } 


of their discoveries and were rewarded by their government. 
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Narvaez was a Spanish don and a conquistador of previous ex- 
periences, the rival of Cortes. Having obtained a royal grant 
“to conquer and govern the provinces of the main, extended from 
Rio Palmas to the Cape of Florida,’ he equipped five ships, 
loaded them with six hundred men, including eighty horsemen, 
and sailed from San Lucar June 17, 1527, destined for Santo 
Domingo: thence to parts of Cuba where he took a pilot named 
Misuelo, who claimed to know the way and that he had been on 
the river of Palms and was a very good pilot for the whole 
northern coast. But Narvaez and the pilot had not reckoned with 
West India hurricanes, by which they were buffeted hither and 
thither, lost some ships and finally landed on the coast of Florida, 
April 12, 1528. Had the weather been more favorable, permitting 
them to land in the mouth of the Rio Grande (claimed by some 
as the “River of Palms”), the Nueces, the Guadalupe, or the Brazos, 
and founded the colony intended in the year 1528, accessible as it 
would have been by sea to Cuba and San Domingo, Texas history 
today would probably be quite different. Therefore the muni- 
ments of title to the State of Texas are derived through the Re- 
public of Texas, which wrested it by successful revolution from 
the Republic of Mexico, which in turn acquired it by successful 
revolution from the Kingdom of Spain. The latter held it by 
right of original discovery under rules of international law formu- 
lated and observed by European governments then and now. 

Dr. Herbert E. Bolton has performed a notable service and 
given this Association repute among other Historical Associa- 
tions, through his exploration into Spanish and Mexican sources 
for authentic contemporaneous history of the Spanish occupation 
of Texas. As an aid to students he first published an article en- 
titled, “Some Material for Southwestern History in the Archivo 
General de Mexico” (VI, 103: VII, 196), and continuing on the 
same lines he later published a Guide to the Material for the His- 
tory of the United States in the Prinetpal Archives of Mexico 
(XVIII, 109). No one has used this source of historic wealth 
so assiduously as he himself and from his publications it would 
appear that he has specialized on it. Much of it had never be- 
fore been translated into English, some never published in any 


language, and it has enabled him to use new and authentic sources 
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of unrecorded events, as well as to correct errors in history made 
for lack of it. 

The following monographs from Dr. Bolton’s pen have been 
published in THE QUARTERLY in addition to the ones above named : 
“Tienda de Cuervo’s Ynspeccion of Laredo, 1757” (VI, 189) ; “The 
Spanish Abandonment and Reoccupation of East Texas, 1773-1779” 
(IX, 67); “The Founding of Mission Rosario; A Chapter in the 
History of the Gulf Coast” (X, 113) ; “Spanish Mission Records at 
San Antonio” (X, 297); “The Native Tribes about the East 
Texas Missions” (XI, 249); “The Jumano Indians in Texas, 
1650-1771" (XX, 66); “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519- 
1690,” (XVI, 1); “Spanish Activities on the Lower Trinity 
River, 1746-1771” (XVI, 339); “The Founding of the Missions 
on the San Gabriel River, 1745-1749” (XVII, 323); “New Light 
on Manuel Lisa and the Spanish Fur Trade” (XVII, 61); “Be- 
ginnings of Mission Nuestra Senora del Refugio” (XIX, 400) ; 
“The Location of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico” 
(XXVIII, 171); “Notes on Clark’s ‘The Beginnings of Texas’ ’ 
(XII, 148). His publications after industrious search of these 
records are all valuable. He corrected previous writers as to the 
place of La Salle’s murder; and first established by maps and 
then personally found and identified the ruins of Fort St. Louis 
on the Garcitas River (not at the mouth of the Lavaca as appears 
in all previous histories). But perhaps the most valuable and 
useful of his special studies and the one which must necessarily 
be used by all future historians is entitled “The Spanish Occu- 
pation of Texas, 1519-1690.” No preceding historian had ever 
examined, or had access to all the material there digested and 
arranged by Dr. Bolton, nor had been so well equipped for the 
work. In arrangement and subject matter it completely covers 
the ground, save that of the “Wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca,” 
which one would suspect, from reading it, Dr. Bolton especially 
left open for detailed geographical, botanical and ethnological re- 
search by student investigators. 

But Bolton has not been alone in this field. Governor O. M. 
Roberts had published “Prehistoric Races in Texas” (i: 145): 
M. M. Kenney, “Tribal Society Among Texas Indians” (I, 26) ; 
Rev. Edmond J. P. Schmitt, “Who was Juchereau de Saint- 
Denis?” (I, 204) and “Ven. Maria Jesus de Agreda: A Correc- 
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tion” (I, 121); Mr. Walter Flavius McCaleb, “Some Obscure 
Points in the Mission Period” (I, 216) and “The First Period 
of the Gutierrez-Magee Expedition” (IX, 218); Professor Lester 
G. Bugbee,’” The Real Saint-Denis” (1, 266); Judge Bethel Coop- 
wood, “Notes on the History of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo” 
(II, 162); Miss Lilia M. Casis had published a facsimile of the 
manuscript letter of “Don Damian Manzanet to Don Carlos de 
Siguenza relative to the Discovery of the Bay of Espiritu Santo” 
with her translation into English (II, 253); Mr. E. T. Miller, 
“The Connection of Penalosa with the La Salle Expedition” (V, 
97); Mr. I. J. Cox, “The Founding of the First Texas Munici- 
pality’” (1I, 217), “The Early Settlers of San Fernando” (V, 
142), “Educational Efforts in San Fernando de Bexar” (VI, 27), 
“The Southwest Boundary of Texas” (VI, 81), “The Louisiana- 
Texas Frontier” (X, 1; XVII, 1, 140); Miss Elizabeth Howard 
West, “Bonilla’s Brief Compendium of the History of Texas, 
1772” (VIII, 3) and “De Leon’s Expedition of 1689” (VIII, 
199) ; Miss Mattie Alice Austin, “The Municipal Government of 
San Fernando de Bexar, 1730-1800” (VIII, 277); “Battle of the 
Medina, August 18, 1813” (XI, 220), “The Louisiana Back- 
ground of the Colonization of Texas, 1763-1803” (XXIV, 169), 
“Conditions in Texas Affecting the Colonization Problem, 1795- 
1801” (XXV, 81) and “Description of the Asinai Indians” (XXX, 
206); Mr. Charles Wilson Hackett, “The Revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico in 1680” (XV, 93) and “Retreat of the 
Spaniards from New Mexico in 1680 and the Beginnings of El 
Paso” (XVI, 258); Miss Eleanor Claire Buckley, “The Aguayo 
Expedition into Texas and Louisiana, 1719-1722” (XV, 1); 
William Edward Dunn, “The Spanish Search for La Salle’s Col- 
ony on the Bay of Espiritu Santo” (XIX, 323), “Founding of 
Nuestra Senora del Refugio” (XXV, 174), “Apache Relations in 
Texas, 1718-1750” (XIV, 197), and “Missionary Activities 
Among the Eastern Apaches” (XV, 186); Charmion Clair Shelby, 
“St. Denis’ Declaration Concerning Texas” (XXVI, 165) and 
“St. Denis’ Second Expedition to the Rio Grande, 1716-1719” 
(XXVIII, 190); Charles E. Chapman, “Department of San Blas, 
1775-1777" (XIX, 261) and “The Archivo General de Indias” 
(XXI, 145); J. Lloyd Mecham, “Supplementary Documents to the 
Chamuscado-Rodriguez Expedition” (XXIX, 224) and “Antonio 
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de Espejo and his Journey to New Mexico” (XXX, 114) ; Father 
Zepherin Engelhardt, “El Yllustre Senor Chambuscado” (XXIX, 
296). Each of these papers published in THe QUARTERLY is re- 
search work and intensive study of an important historical event, 
or historic character, and all relate to Texas, New Mexico, or 
California, former Spanish territory. Much of it is enriched by 
translations from Spanish documents which had not previously 
been accessible or published in English, found in Mexico, New 
Mexico, California, local mission records, and the Bexar Archives. 
CoLoNIAL Pertop or Texas AND REVOLUTION 

As Dr, Bolton specialized on the Early History of Texas, with 
equal industry and skill has Dr. Eugene C. Barker specialized on 
the Colonial and Revolutionary period of Texas history. And as 
the former made such valuable use of the Spanish sources, so the 
latter, with equal zeal, has explored the Bexar Archives, the official 
records preserved in the state library, municipal records, old Texas 


, most valuable of all, the 





newspapers, the Lamar Papers an 
Austin Papers. It has resulted in specialized work on varied sub- 
jects, relating to this period extending from the fourth to the 
twenty-ninth volume of THE QuARTERLY: “Difficulties of a Mex- 
ican Revenue Officer” (IV, 190); “The San Jacinto Campaign” 
(IV, 237); “The African Slave Trade in Texas” (VI, 145); 
“The Tampico Expedition” (VI, 169); “The Journal of the Per- 
manent Council (October 11-27, 1835” (VII, 250); “The Texas 
Revolutionary Army” (IX, 227); “Land Speculation as a Cause 
of the Texas Revolution” (X, 76); “Stephen F. Austin and the 
Independence of Texas” (XIII, 257); “James H. C. Miller and 
Edward Gritten” (XIII, 145) ; “Declaration of Causes for Taking 
up Arms against Mexico” (XV, 173); “The Government of Aus- 
tin’s Colony, 1821-1831" (XXI, 223); “Minutes of the Ayunta- 
miento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832” (XXI, 299; XXIV, 
154, passim); “Stephen F, Austin” (XXII, 1); “The Influence 
of Slavery in the Colonization of Texas” (XXVIII, 1); “Notes 
on Early Texas Newspaper, 1819-1836” (XXI, 127); “A Glimpse 
of the Texas Fur Trade in 1832” (XIX, 279); “Notes on the 
Colonization of Texas” (XXVII, 108) ; “Description of Texas by 
Stephen F. Austin,” contributed by Eugene C. Barker (XXVIII, 
98); The Austin Papers, edited by Eugene C. Barker, published 
in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
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year 1919, Vol. II (the Government Printing Office), containing 
1824 pages, compiled to the year 1827. 

But many others have enriched, by their labor, this interesting 
period, and devoted intensive study to special subjects; viz., Mr. 
Lester G. Bugbee, “The Old Three Hundred” (1, 108) and “What 
Became of the Lively” (III, 141); I. J. Cox, “The Founding of 
the First Texas Municipality” (IT, 217): James Q. Dealey, “The 
Spanish Source of the Mexican Constitution of 1824” (ILI, 161); 
Professor Thomas Maitland Marshall, “St. Vrain’s Expedition to 
the Gila in 1826” (XIX, 251); Miles 8S. Bennet, “The Battle of 
Gonzales” (11, 313); W. S. Lewis, “Adventures of the ‘Lively’ 
Immigrants” (III, 1, 81); Dr. George P. Garrison, “Another 
Texas Flag” (III, 170); R. M. Potter, “Escape of Karnes and 
Teal from Matamoras” (IV, 71); Alex Dienst, “New Orleans 
Newspaper Files of the Texas Revolutionary Period” (LV, 140), 
“The Navy of the Republic of Texas” (XII, 165, 249; XIII, 1, 
85) and “Contemporary Poetry of the Texas Revolution” (XX1I, 
156); W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel between Governor Smith and 
the Provisional Government of the Republic” (V, 269); Edna 
Rowe, “The Disturbances at Anahuae in 18352” (VI, 265); IF. H. 
Turner, “The Mejia Expedition” (VII, 1); Ernest William 
Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas” (VII, 95), “The ‘Twin 
Sister’ Cannon, 1836-1865” (XXI, 61), “The Seats of Govern- 
ment of Texas” (X, 140, 185); Mr. Geo. F. Fuller, “Sketch of 
the Texas Navy” (VII, 223); Ethel Zivley Rather, “DeWitt’s 
Colony” (VIII, 95) and “Explanation to the Public Concerning 
the Affairs of Texas by Citizen Stephen F. Austin” (VIII, 252) ; 
Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, “Plan for an Institute at San Felipe” 
(XIT, 231) and “Texas in 1820,’ translated (XXIII, 47); Mr. 
C. T. Neu, “The Case of the Brig Pocket” (XII, 276); Alleine 
Howren, “Causes and Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830” 
(XVI, 378); William R. Manning, “Texas and the Boundary 
Issue, 1822-1829” (XVII, 217); Mrs. Adele B. Loosean, “Harris 
County, 1822-1845” (XVIII, 195, 261, 399; XIX, 37); O. Gar- 
field Jones, “Local Government in the Spanish Colonies” (XIX, 
65): Marion John Atwood, “The Sources of the Mexican Acta 
Constitutiva” (XX, 19); Charles H. Cunningham, “The Resi- 
dencia in the Spanish Colonies” (XXI, 253); Abigail Curlee, 
“The History of a Texas Slave Plantation, 1831-1863” (XXVI, 
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79); Clarence P. Denman, “The Office of Adjutant General in 
Texas, 1835-1881” (XXVIII, 302): “A Trip to Texas in 1828: 
José Maria Sanchez,” translated by Carlos KE. Castafieda (XXIX, 
249): Frederick L. Paxson, “England and Mexico, 1824-1825” 
(IX, 138); Ruby Cumby Smith, “James W. Fannin, Jr., in the 
Texas Revolution” (XXIII, 80, 171, 271); A. K. Christian, 
“Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar” (XXIII, 153, 231; XXIX, 39, 
87, 195, 317). 

One desiring correct information on any phase of the coloniza- 
tion or revolutionary period in the history of Texas cannot fail 
to find it in this list. 

The colonization laws and their administration are discussed in 
Dr. Barker’s “Notes on the Colonization of Texas”; “The Influ- 
ence of Slavery in the Colonization of Texas”; “Minutes of the 
Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832”; and “The 
Government of Austin Colony, 1821-1831”; in Ethel Zivley 
Rather’s “DeWitt’s Colony” and “Explanation to the Public Con- 
cerning the Affairs of Texas by Citizen Stephen F. Austin”; Mrs. 
Adele B. Looscan’s “Harris County, 1822-1845”; Mrs. Mattie 
Austin Hatcher, “The Municipal Government of San Fernando de 
Bexar, 1720-1800”; “The Louisiana Background of the Coloniza- 
tion of Texas, 1763-1803"; and “Conditions in Texas Affecting 
the Colonization Problem, 1795-1801”; Mr. Lester G. Bugbee’s 
“The Old Three Hundred”; Mr. I. J. Cox, “The Founding « 


the First Texas Municipality”; and Paxson’s “England and Mex- 


f 


ico, 1824-1825.” 

The Causes which Brought about the Revolution are reviewed 
by Dr. Barker in “Difficulties of a Mexican Revenue Officer”; 
“Stephen F. Austin and the Independence of Texas”; “James 
H. C. Miller and Edward Gritten”; “Declaration of Causes for 
Taking up Arms against Mexico”; and “Land Speculation as a 
Cause of the Texas Revolution”; Mr. Alex Dienst in “New Orleans 
Newspaper Files of the Texas Revolutionary Period” ; Edna Rowe’s 
“The Disturbances at Anahuac in 1832”; Alleine Howrin’s 
“Causes and Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830”; and F. H. 
Turner’s “The Mejia Expedition.” 

The Beginnings of Hostilities at Gonzales are described by 
Ethel Zivley Rather in “DeWitt’s Colony”; Miles S. Bennett in 
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the “Battle of Gonzales,” and one phase of the beginning of hos- 
tilities by Dr. Barker in “The Tampico Expedition.” 

The Organization of the Army in the Campaign against Bexar 
is also discussed in Miss Rather’s “DeWitt’s Colony’; W. T. 
Austin’s Diary in the “Austin Papers”; “General Austin’s Order 
Book for the Campaign of 1835”; and Ruby Cumby Smith’s 
“James W. Fannin, Jr., in the Texas Revolution.” 

The Organization of the Government appears very fully in Dr. 
Barker’s “The Journal of the Permanent Council”; “The Texas 
Revolutionary Army”; W. Roy Smith’s “The Quarrel between 
Governor Smith and the Provisional Government.” 

The Army of San Jacinto and the Battle of San Jacinto are 
most minutely covered by Dr. Barker in “San Jacinto Cam- 
paign” and A. K. Christian in “Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar.” 

These papers not only go more thoroughly into details than 
any cursory history and explore theretofore unmined records, but 
having ascertained all the facts, and after summing them up, draw 
conclusions from the facts. This method is especially noticeable 
in papers published by members of the Department of History in 
the University of Texas and students who have submitted notable 
theses on Texas history in fulfillment of academic degrees, selected 
for publication in THE QUARTERLY. 

The most notable service rendered by Dr. Eugene C. Barker to 
students of history in this period, was that performed by him as 
a member of the Historical Manuscripts Commission under the 
direction of the American Historical Association, in carefully 
editing and publishing at the expense of the United States Govern- 
ment The Austin Papers, 1765-1827, containing 1824 pages, en- 
tailing years of work for the editor. No other man so fully 
understood and appreciated the value of these papers save probab| 
Colonel Guy M. Bryan. The public has received in The Life of 


‘ 


Stephen F. Austin, by Dr. Eugene C. Barker, the matured and di- 


gested substance of most of these earlier papers on this period of 
Texas history. [I am informed that the University of Texas has 
just issued Volume III of the Austin Papers (October, 1834-Janu- 
‘ 


ary, 1837); and that the volume for 1828-1834 is in type in the 


Government Printing Office. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS AND ANNEXATION 


This period does not appear to have been made a specialty by 
any particular author. In the first volume of THE QUARTERLY 
Judge C. W. Raines published an admirable paper on “Enduring " 
Laws of the Republic of Texas” (I, 96, 152); Captain R. M. Pot- 
ter, “Escape of Karnes and Teal from Matamoras” (IX, 71); 
Geo. F. Fuller, “Sketch of the Texas Navy” (VIT, 223); Dr. j 
Alex. Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas” (XII, 165, 
249; XITI, 1, 85): Miss Ethel Zivley Rather, “Recognition of the 
Republic of Texas by the United States” (XIII, 155): Mr. E. W. 


Winkler, “The Bexar and Dawson Prisoners” (XIIT, 292); “The 


Seat of Government of Texas” (X, 140, 185), “The Cherokee 
Indians in Texas” (VII, 95), “The ‘Twin Sister’? Cannon, 1836- 
1865” (XXI, 61): Professor Thomas Maitland Marshall, ‘The 
Southwestern Boundary of Texas, 1821-1840” (XTV, 227), “Dip- 


Texas and the United States, 1839-1843” 


lomatic Relations o 

(XV, 267) and “Commercial Aspects of the Texas Santa Fé Ex- 
pedition” (XX, 242): Professor Ephraim Douglass Adams, “Brit- 
ish Correspondence Concerning Texas” (XV, 201; XXI, 188, 
passim) ; James E. Winston, “Virginia and the Independence of 
Texas” (XVII, 262), “New York and the Independence of - 
(XVIIT, 368), “Mississippi and the Independence of 
(XXI, 36), “Texas Annexation Sentiment in Mississippi, 1855- 
1844” (XXIII, 1), “The Mississippi Whigs and the Annexation 
of Texas” (XXIX, 161); Miss Elizabeth Howard West, “Southern 
Opposition to the Annexation of Texas” (XVIII, 74): Frederick 
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L. Paxson, “The Constitution of Texas, 1845” (XVIIT, 396); 
Mrs. Adele B. Looscan, “Harris County, 1822-1845” (XVIII, 
195); A. E. Wilkinson, “The Author of the Homestead Exemp- 
tion Law” (XX, 35); W. L. Newsom, “The Postal System of the 
Republic of Texas” (XX, 103); Herbert Rook Edwards, “Diplo- 
matic Relations between France and the Republic of Texas” (XX, 
209-341); Asa Kyrus Christian, “Tariff History of the Republic 
of Texas” (XX, 315; XXI, 1), “Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar” 
(XXIV, 39, 87, 195, 317); William Cambell Binkley, “The Last ‘ 
Stage of Texas Military Operations against Mexico, 1843” (XXII, 


260), “The Question of Texas Jurisdiction in New Mexico Under 
the United States, 1845-1850" (XXIV, 1); Annie Middleton, 
“TDonelson’s Mission to Texas in Behalf of Annexation” (XXIV, 
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247), “The Texas Convention of 1845° (XXV, 26): W. P. Webb, 
“The Last Treaty of the Republic of Texas” (XXV, 151); Anna 
Muckleroy, ‘The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas” (XXV, 
299; XXVI, 1, 128, 184): Annie Heloise Abel, “Mexico as a 
Field for Systematic British Colonization, 1839” (XXX, 63) ; 
Clarence P. Denman, ‘The Office of Adjutant General in Texas, 
1835-1881” (XXVIII, 302): Z. T. Fulmore, “The Annexation 
of Texas and the Mexican War” (V, 28); J. L. Worley, “The 
Diplomatic Relations of England and the Republic of Texas” (TX, 
oe 

The publication in 1908 of the Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Texas, George P. Garrison, editor, in the eighth 
report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the American 
Historical Association, in three volumes, and printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, was one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of the Association and made a valuable source of 
history available, not only to Texas historians but to others on 
a subject of nation-wide interest. 

Secondary in importance to this, is “British Correspondence 
Concerning Texas,” taken from the British Archives in London, 
edited by Ephraim Douglass Adams and published in THE Quar- 
TERLY from the fifteenth to the twenty-first volumes. These orig- 
inal records are supplementary, and very useful as sources in all 
the questions relative to the recognition of Texas by the United 
States and Great Britain and the heated debates in Texas and the 
United States, so long drawn out over the admission of Texas to 
the Union. 

One of the notable papers in this line is the one entitled ‘“Rec- 
ognition of the Republic of Texas by the United States,” written 
by Ethel Zivley Rather, a thesis presented to the faculty of Yale 
University in part fulfillment of the requirement for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, May, 1908. Others are, “Diplomatic 
Relations of Texas and the United States, 1839-1843,” by Thomas 
Maitland Marshall, Professor of History in Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; Judge Z. 'T. Fulmore’s “The Annexation of Texas 
and the Mexican War’; Webb’s “The Last Treaty of the Republic 
of Texas”; Miss Elizabeth Howard West’s “Southern Opposition 
to the Annexation of Texas”; Mr. James E. Winston’s series of 
papers showing the sympathies of Virginia, New York, and Mis- 
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sissippi, as to the independence of Texas; Mr. Frederick L. Pax- 
son’s “The Constitution of Texas, 1845,” and Annie Middleton’s 
“TDonelson’s Mission to Texas in Behalf of Annexation”; and “The 
Texas Convention of 1845.” 

Then there are valuable monographs on the tragedies of the 
Republic; such as, Winkler’s “Bexar and Dawson Prisoners” ; 
Potter’s “Escape of Karnes and Teal from Matamoras”; Hen- 
drick’s “The Somerville Expedition to the Rio Grande in 1842”; 
and Marshall’s “Santa Fé Expedition.” The Navy, Postal Sys- 
tem, Indian Relations, the Tariff and other fiscal policies of the 
Republic are fully covered. 


THe Preriop BETWEEN THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS AND THE 
Crvit WAR 


“History of Texas Geography,” by Z. T. Fulmore (I, 9); “De- 
funct Counties of Texas,” by R. L. Batts (I, 87); “Sketch of 
the Development of the Judicial 
Townes (II, 29, 134); “Ajljustment of the Texas Boundary in 
1850,” by W. J. Spillman (VII, 177); “The First Railroad in 
Texas,” by P. Briscoe (VII, 279); “A Letter from Vera Cruz 
in 1847,” contributed by Robert A. Law (XVIII, 215); “The 
Apache in the Southwest, 1845-1886,” by Bertha Blount (XXIII, 
20); “The Question of Texas Jurisdiction in New Mexico Under 
the United States, 1845-1850,” by William Cambell Binkley 
(XXIV, 1); “A Ray of Light on the Gadsden Treaty,” by J. Fred 
Rippy (XXIV, 235): “Some Aspects of the History of West and 
Northwest Texas since 1845,” by R. C. Crane (XXVI, 30); 
“The Negotiation of the Gadsden Treaty,” by J. Fred Rippy 
(XXVIT, 1); “The Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860,” 
by Lena Clara Koch (XXVIII, 223, 259; XXIX, 19, 98) ; “Cali- 
fornia Emigrant Roads Through Texas,” by Mabelle Eppard Mar- 
tin (XXVIII, 287); “Some Details of the Southern Overland 
Mail,” by Rupert N. Richardson (XXIX, 1); “From Texas to 
California in 1849: Diary of C. C. Cox,” edited by Mabelle 
Eppard Martin (XXIX, 36, 128, 201); “The City of Kent,” by 
Dorothy Waities Renick (XXIX, 51); ‘“Stockton’s Proclamation 
to the San Diego Insurgents’ (XX, 151); “Diary of a Texas 
Volunteer in the Mexican War,” by James K. Holland (XXI, 1); 
“California and the Nation, 1846-1869” (XXX, 83), by Joseph 


Q 


System of Texas,” by John 
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Ellison; “The Southwest Boundary of Texas,” by I. J. Cox (VI, 
81); “Border Troubles Along the Rio Grande, 1848-1860,” by 
J. Fred Rippy (XXIII, 91); “The German Settlers of Milheim 
Before the Civil War,’ by Adelbert Regenbrecht (XX, 28). 


TEXAS IN THE CONFEDERACY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, of the Department of History of the 
University of Texas, has specialized in THE QUARTERLY on that 
portion of history dealing with Texas as a member of the Con- 
federate States and during Reconstruction, and a number of other 
notable papers under this heading were written by his students 
as theses in fulfillment of degrees. Dr. Ramsdell, himself, is 
author of “The Texas State Military Board, 1862-1865” (XXVII, 
253), “The Last Hope of the Confederacy—John Tyler to the 
Governor and Authorities of Texas,” with an introduction by 
Charles W. Ramsdell (XIX, 129), “Texas from the Fall of the 
Confederacy to the Beginning of Reconstruction” (XI, 199), and 





“Presidential Reconstruction in Texas” (XII, 277). 

Mrs. Anna Irene Sandbo, as theses for the Master of Arts de- 
gree of the University of Texas, contributed “Beginnings of the 
Secession Movement in Texas” (XVIII, 41), and “First Session 
of the Secession Convention in Texas” (XVIII, 162). 

Dr. Edmund Thornton Miller, Professor of Economics of the 
University of Texas, contributed notable papers: “The State 
Finances of Texas During th Civil War” (XIV, 1, 87); “Re- 
pudiation of State Debt in Texas since 1861” (XVI, 169). The 
first was published in July, 1910; and subsequently in July, 1916, 
he published A Financial History of Texas, building on his orig- 
inal paper in THe Quarterty. The latter is published as a 
Bulletin of the University of Texas. Other papers of this period 
are: “A Glimpse of Albert Sidney Johnston Through the Smoke 
of Shiloh,” by J. B. Ulmer (X, 285); “The Experience of an 
Unrecognized Senator,” by O. M. Roberts (XII, 87); “Adminis- 
trative Problems of the Confederate Post Office Department,” by 
L. R. Garrison (XIX, 111, 232); “Jefferson Davis and the Con- 
federate Congress,” by Robert G. Cleland (XIX, 213) ; “Texas vs. 
White,” by William Whatley Pierson (XVIII, 341; XIX, 1, 142) ; 
“The Powers of the Commander of the Confederate Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department,” by Florence Elizabeth Holladay (XXI, 279, 
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333): “The United States Gunboat Harriet Lane,” by Philip oe 
Tucker, 3rd (X XI, 360) ; “Mexican Projects of the Confederates,” 
by J. Fred Rippy (XXII, 301) ; “Reminiscences of Reconstruction 
in Texas.” by Ex-Lieutenant Governor T. B. Wheeler (XI, 56) ; 
“Reminiscences of Terry Rangers,” by J. K. P. Blackburn (XXII, 
143). 

Mr. Ernest William Winkler, Librarian of the University of 
Texas, in addition to other valuable papers heretofore referred to, 
has made a notable contribution to the beginning of real Recon- 
struction in the South, not forcible, but through conciliation, in 


the “Bryan-Hayes Correspondence” (XXV, xxx). This intimate 


correspondence between two college chums throws lieht mn many 
of the administrative measures of President Hayes during a most 


critical period. 
MISCELLANEOUS Papers Not CLASSIFIED 


“Thoughts on Economic History,” by C. E. Dutton (I, 151); 
“Some Historical Activities of the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission,” by E. W. Winkler (XIV, 294); “Destruction of 
Historic Archives of Texas,” by E. W. Winkler (XV, 148) ; “His- 
tory of the Cattle Industry in the Southwest,” by Clara M. Love 
(XIX, 370, XX, 1; “The Hays Administration and Mexico,” by 
William Roy Lewis (XXIV, 140); “Some Precedents of the 
Pershing Expedition into Mexico,” by J. Fred Rippy (XXIV, 
292); The Recognition of the Diaz Government by the United 
States,” by Charles W. Hackett (XXVIII, 34); “Sam Houston 
and William Simpson Oldham,” by E. W. Winkler (XX, 146) ; 
“Karly Irrigation in Texas (XXV, 121) and “Early Art of Ter- 
restrial Measurement and Its Practice in Texas” (XXIX, 79), by 
Ek. P. Arneson; “The City of Kent,” by Dorothy Waties Reneck 
(XXIX, 51); “The First Text Book used in Texas,” by Lota M. 
Spell (XXLX, 289); “The Amateur Historian,” by Samuel E. 
Asbury (XXVIII, 87); and “The Greenback Party in Texas,” by 
Roscoe C. Martin (XXX, 161). 


Papers PrinctpaLLy RELATING To CALIFORNIA 


“The Approaches to California,” by Frederick J. Teggart (XVI, 
63); “The Eastern Boundary of California in the Convention of 
1849,” by Cardinal Goodwin (XVI, 227); “The Movement for 
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State Division in California, 1849-1860,” by William H. Ellison 
(XVIII, 101); “Early Sentiment for the Annexation of Cali- 
fornia,’ by Robert Glass Cleland (XVIII, 1, 121, 231); “The 
Literature of California History” (XXII, 318), and “Gali and 
Rodriguez Cermenho: Explorations of California” (XXIII, 204), 
and “Sebastian Vizcaino: Explorations of California” (XXIII, 
285); by Charles E. Chapmen; “New Light on Pattie and the 
Southwestern Fur Trade,” by Joseph J. Hill (X XVI, 245); “The 
Manila Galleon and California (XXI, 107) and “Acapulco and 
the Manila Galleon” (XXI, 18), by William Lytle Schurtz; “The 
Mineral Land Question in California, 1848-1866" (XXX, 1) and 
California and the Nation, 1846-1869" (XXX, 83), by Joseph 
Ellison; “The Last Expedition of Josiah Gregg,” by Owen C. Coy 
(XX, 41). 

CONCLUSION 


This record during the past thirty years is satisfactory proof 
that the Association has made good progress in that section of 
its constitution which enjoins on it the duty of discovering, col- 
lecting, preserving and publishing historical material, especially 
such as relates to Texas. 

About twelve years ago the Association voted to 
library and collection of documents to the University of Texas. 
They have been catalogued and are available to students of his- 
tory under the charge of competent librarians. THE QUARTERLY 
is sent to about one hundred and fifty societies and institutions, 
which reciprocate with their publications. In this way the Uni- 
versity Library has been greatly enriched by the publications of 
state and local historical societies. 

Even to a greater degree, if possible, that clause of the consti- 


tution which states its general object, the promotion of historical 


studies, has met expectations. At no time has there been lack o 
suitable material for publication. In many instances papers pub- 
lished in THE QUARTERLY have grown into books. 

There have been only eight presidents of the Association since 
its birth. Ex-Governor O. M. Roberts served until his death, 
May 19, 1898, and was succeeded by the first vice-president, Dud- 
ley G. Wooten, who made the annual address; Ex-Senator John H. 
Reagan was elected at the annual meeting June 19, 1899, and was 
re-elected until his death in 1906. Dr. David F. Houston was 
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elected March 2, 1906, and served until he resigned as President 
of the University of Texas and removed from the state. Judge 
A. W. Terrell was elected March 2, 1908, and was successively re- 
elected until his death, September 8, 1912. Judge Z. T. Fulmore 
was elected March 3, 1913, and held the office until March 2, 1915, 
when Mrs. Adele B. Looscan was elected President. Mrs. Looscan 
was elected without opposition as long as she would accept the 
office, and on May 8, 1925, the present incumbent succeeded her. 

This office has been, to a certain extent, honorary; the real labor 
has fallen on the editors and the corresponding secretary and 
treasurer. Dr. George P. Garrison served as editor of THE QuAR- 
TERLY from 1897 until his death, July 3, 1910. By an amend- 
ment to the constitution at the June meeting, 1897, of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Professor of History in the University of Texas 
was made ex-officio librarian and recording secretary, and changed 
the title of the secretary and treasurer, as originally fixed, to cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer. The recording secretary and 
librarian, as Professor of History in the University of Texas, has 
been editor. Dr. Garrison was sole editor until the twelfth volume 
of THE QUARTERLY, 1908, when Professors Herbert Eugene Bolton 
and Eugene C. Barker appear as associate editors, and continue as 
such until the death of Dr. Garrison. Then Dr. Eugene C. Barker 
was elected by the Association corresponding secretary and libra- 
rian, and became editor of THE QUARTERLY with Professors E. W. 
Winkler and Charles W. Ramsdell, associate editors, first appearing 
in Volume XIV published in 1911. This official position con- 
tinued until the fifteenth volume, when Eugene C. Barker and 
Herbert E. Bolton became editors, and E. W. Winkler, Charles W. 
Ramsdell and Edgar L. Hewitt became associate editors, with 
Eugene C. Barker managing editor. There was no change in the 
editorial staff until Volume XXVII of THE QuARTERLY, when 
Charles W. Hackett succeeded Edgar L. Hewitt as one of the 
associate editors. 

There has been no financial remuneration for this service. It 


has been both a responsibility and a serious draft on the time of 


busy men. They are entitled to a large share of the credit for 
the success of THE QUARTERLY, and deserve gratitude from all 
lovers of Texas history. Their labor, however, was devoted to the 


{ 


supervision of the subject matter of the magazine. The business 
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management and the supervision of the publication and mailing 
list, the collection of subscriptions, expense accounts, bookkeeping 
and disbursements fell on the corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer. This office was first filled by Professor Lester G. Bugbee 
until his death, March 17, 1902. He devoted all his vacations 
and many hours each week during the University term, to the 
work of the Association. Dr. Eugene C. Barker succeeded him 
and held the office and performed a like service until 1906, when 
Charles W. Ramsdell was elected corresponding secretary and 
treasurer, which office he has filled continuously to the present 
time—more than twenty years. 

I feel that the usefulness of this Association is firmly established 
by its record during the past thirty years. It is not ended—only 
fairly begun. There is much local material yet to be secured, 
some still in original municipalities; some in private families who 
have been loath to part with it. There are many important events 
and historic characters in Texas history still left hazy on the writ- 
ten page. 

The Association is not adequately supported by the citizens of 
Texas. They have in the past and are now imposing on a few 
willing individuals the performances of duties for which they 
should be paid. Not only the descendants of the pioneers who 
conquered and developed the Texas of today, but those who came 
later, not in covered wagons but in Pullman cars, and have been 
recipients of a part of the wealth made possible by the colonists 
and early settlers, should feel sufficient pride in Texas history to 
be willing to contribute towards its perpetuation in induring re- 
cords. At no time in the past has the Association been so well 
equipped, both in accumulated material and in scholarship to do 
this work. 

The University Library has grown with years and besides the 
valuable manuscript, pamphlets, and newspaper files, contains 
about three hundred and seventy thousand books and pamphlets, 
including every available printed book on Texas. Of these the 
Texas collection to March 1, 1927, consists of 4,263 titles printed 
in 8,587 volumes. This does not include manuscripts and tran- 
scripts which Mrs. Mattie A. Hatcher has estimated for me at 
nearly one million pages. Besides the books and manuscripts 
there are about three thousand volumes of newspapers. 
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The State Library and the Supreme Court Library contain about 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand books and pamphlets. Thus 
we have removed, in some measure, the reproach so forcibly ex- 
pressed by Dr. David F. Houston in his address as President of 


h 


this Association at its annual meeting in 1908, pointing out tl 


e 
lack of library equipment and accumulated manuscripts for ex- 
tended research work, as well as a teaching staff with sufficient 
time to direct graduate investigators. 

But the library is only the workshop and books and manuscripts 
the tools of the craftman. We are primarily interested in Texas 
history and our most valuable accumulation of material relates to 
it. These research students and history writers require a medium 
of publication in which to express themselves and preserve their 
work, This need has been filled by Tire QUARTERLY and without it 
the graduate work of our advanced students and history staff 
would have been lost to the public. What avail would have been 
the Austin Papers, the Bexar Archives, the translations and manu- 
scripts from the City of Mexico, the Missions and Spain, the 
Lamar Papers, the diplomatic correspondence of the Republic of 
Texas, and the mass of original material accumulated, in the ab- 
sence of the work of trained historians to show its significance 
in the thirty volumes of THE Quarterty. The most valuable les- 
son taught us is the use that can be made of our records when it is 
made accessible to trained students and research workers. 

It is only just to recall on this occasion, that among those who 
have done notable work for Tur QuARTERLY, Bugbee, Barker, Rams- 
dell, Winkler, W. Roy Smith, MceCaleb, Ethel Rather, Mrs. Hat- 
cher, Miss Casis, Miss West, Davenport, Dunn, Hackett, Christian, 
Sandbo, Webb, Middleton, Ruby Smith, Edwards, Newsom, L. R. 
Garrison, Miller, Buckley, Turner, Rowe, Clark, Batts and Smither 
are graduates of the University of Texas. Others who have been 
connected with the History Department, are Winston, Marshall, 
Binkley, Cunningham, Manning, Pierson, Bolton and Garrison. 

There is no daily newspaper, no magazine, no book, yet written 
by a Texan or about Texas, that makes as permanent a record and 
one so sure to be preserved for all time to come, as THE QUARTERLY. 
It has necessarily become the foundation of our history; and names 
written on its pages will be known when many other more pre- 
tentious publications, more expensive epitaphs, have been erased 


by time. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEXAN DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
J. K. GREER 
IT 
31I0OGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Edward Conrad 
Few facts concerning the life of Edward Conrad are known, 
as there are only one or two brief sketches of him, and tradition 
yields nothing. He was born in Pennsylvania, February 22, 
1810.°" He was by occupation a printer, and his brother, Robert 
T. Conrad,.®’ of Philadelphia, was prominent poet, editor, and 





city official of his day. That Edward Conrad was probably a man 


of fair education and attractive personality may be inferred from 


his birth in Pennsylvania," where good schools for the times 


“Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 121. 

Robert T. Conrad, the author of the highly successful tragedy of 
‘Aylmere,’ was born in Philadelphia, about the year 1810. After complet- 
ing his preliminary education, he studied law with his uncle, Thomas 
Kitters, Esq., but, in place of the practice of the profession, devoted him- 
self to an editorial career, by the publication of the ‘Daily Commercial 
Intelligencer,’ a periodical he subsequently merged in the ‘Philadelphia 
Gazetie.’’ 

In consequence of ill health, he was forced to abandon the toil of daily 
editorship. He returned to the practice of the law, and was immediately 
appointed Recorder. After holding this office for two weeks, he became 
a Judge of the Court of Criminal Sessions; and, on the abolition of that 
tribunal, was appointed to the bench of the General Sessions, established 
in its place. 

When the city and county of Philadelphia became consolidated, he was 
the first Mayor under the Act, and was elected to that office by the Native 
American party. 

Conrad’s play was published by the author, in 1852, in a volume en- 
titled ‘““Aylmere, or the Bondman of Kent; and other Poems.” 

Robert T. Conrad died June 27, 1858, aged forty-eight years. 

Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians, Now Deceased 
(Philadelphia, 1859), 246. 

“Robert T. Conrad wrote Stephen F. Austin from Philadelphia, on 
April 12, 1836: 

“Having a brother engaged in the cause of Texas, I myself feel a deep 
interest in its progress & an anxious desire to promote, by any means in 
my power, its success. For that purpose, I am desirous of lending my 
feeble aid to excite, in its favour, the sympathies of the public, and secure 
it, as well the advantage of a recognition by Congress, as more direct 
& effectual aid, by collections. This has caused, & I hope will excuse, 
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existed, and from his family, his letters,°* his proposals in the Con- 
vention, and his appointment to recruiting service in Louisiana 
for the Texan army.®* He arrived in Texas in 1835 and settled 
at Refugio. 

Ample evidence that Conrad possessed qualities is shown by 
the fact that his fellow-citizens elected him their delegate to the 
approaching convention. Ife had volunteered for military service 
and was enrolled with the New Orleans Greys, commanded by 
Captain William G. Cooke."* These volunteers petitioned the 
Convention, which was to assemble at Washington on March 1, 
for representation in that body. They had wished to participate 
in the election for delegates from the municipality of Refugio, 
where they were stationed on the day of the election, but were 
repulsed. So, they elected “two individuals belonging ‘to the 
volunteers” from their own body—David Thomas and Edward 
Conrad.** 

Conrad applied for land in Stephen F. Austin’s colony in Feb- 
ruary, 1836.°° As an applicant for land, he was listed as “single.” 
As a member of Austin’s colony he doubtless shared the acquaint- 
anceship of such men as Ira Ingram, Fannin, and 8. F. Austin. 

Within less than two weeks after the adjournment of the Con- 
vention (March 29, 1836), Conrad enrolled as a First Lieutenant, 
in “Captain Thornton’s Co. D. attached to the Ist Regiment of 
Regular infantry, army of Texas, com’d. by Lieut. Col. Henry 


this intrusion upon you. I would have called upon and consulted you 
during your stay in the city, but was myself absent. I have succeeded 
in enlisting the press of this city in favor of popular movements; & have 
issued a call for a meeting preparatory to a general town meeting. I 
should like to have your views in relation to the proper course to be 
adopted & the measures most likely to prove serviceable to the cause if 
any such are within the scope of our power. Should you return shortly 
to Phil. I will be happy to wait on you—if not, I will be gratified to 
learn if any, & what, course will be calculated to promote the cause of 
Texas— 

“The brother referred to is Edward Conrad—a member of the Texan 
Convention & one of the committee to Draught the Declaration.’—In the 
Austin Papers, University of Texas. 

“Quoted in part by Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 120. 

®Gray, Diary, 178. 

“Memorial, 36. File box 93, Secretary of State’s Department, Austin. 

“Ibid. 

“Memorandum Book of Applications for Land. Set “A,” Book “B” 
Applications for Land in S. F. Austin’s Colony, 101-102, General Land 
Office of Texas, Austin. 
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Millard.”*? The Company was organized with the date of en- 
listment to expire on June 30th, but Conrad enrolled for the dura- 
tion of the war. No detailed chronicle of his service is to be had. 
However, on or before May 6, 1836, he was engaged in recruiting 
for the Texas Army in New Orleans. Colonel Gray, who was 
lodging at the City Hotel in New Orleans, records that he “Finds 
here a number of Texans, officers and others, raising troops. 
Green, Conrad, Thornton, ete. They fill the bar rooms of the 
public houses, and make too much display of uniforms, pica 

It is to be regretted that little is known of the remaining years 
of this patriot’s life. One writer has stated that he returned to 
his “ranch home” in the municipality of Refugio, refused en- 
couragements to seek public office, and died about 1846,”°° 


Batley Hardeman 


Bailey Hardeman was born on February 26, 1785, about three 
miles from Nashville.7° Bailey’s father, Thomas Hardeman, one 
of the chief men among the pioneers of Davidson County, Ten- 
nessee, was listed as a tax payer in that County in 1788.7? 

Thomas Hardeman served his county as a delegate to the con- 
vention at Hillsboro, North Carolina, which assembled in 1788 
for ratification of the constitution of the United States.% He 
was active in the organization of government machinery for the 
territory of Tennessee, which, in 1796, contained eleven coun- 
ties.“° He was one of five men from Davidson County elected 
to Tennessee’s constitutional convention of 1796, in response to 


“VWuster Rolls, 135. General Land Office, Austin. 

“Gray, Diary, 178. It may be suggested that Colonel Gray had hardly 
recovered from his rather obvious pique at the turn the Texan land situ- 
ation took in Texas during the last days (and following) of the Conven- 
tion. Conrad took an active part in this matter, it will be recalled. 

“Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 121. This writer makes no 
definite citations as to the authority for the above statements. 

*Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told by County 
Names (Austin, 1915), 109. 

™W. W. Clayton (ed.), History of Davidson County, Tennessee (under 
Supervision of Tennessee Historical Society: Philadelphia, 1880), 58. 

2Z. T. Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told by County 
Names, 109. 

“History of Tennessee from the Earliest Times to the Present ; Together 
with an History and a Biographical Sketch of Fayette and Hardeman 
Counties (Goodspeed Publishing Company, Nashville, 1886), 212. 
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an election ordered by Governor Blount, which convention had 
authority for the formation of a constitution and a permanent 


form of government. The other delegates from his county were: 





John M’Nairy, Andrew Jackson, James Robertson, founder of 
Nashville, and Joel Lewis.** The elder Hardeman served also in I 
the first general assembly of Tennessee as one of Davidson | 
County’s two senators, but resigned before the second session as- 
sembled, December 3, 1798, and James Robertson was elected to 
succeed him.*® 

In 1819-20 several of Davidson County’s settlers moved to the 
Southwestern part of Tennessee. Among these emigrants was 
Thomas Hardeman. When these settlers organized their county 
to secure a unit for government they named it for Hardeman. 
From 1823 to 1826 Hardeman served Hardeman County as its 


first county clerk.7* Hardeman was one of the commissioners of 
the town of Bolivar to sell the town lots and erect public build- 
ings.77 On October 7th, 1824, he was granted a dispensation to 
“open a lodge of the Ancient York Masons at the County Court 
House.” and was elected the first Junior Warden*® of the lodge 
when it was organized. 

Bailey Hardeman studied law in Nashville and located in Boli- 
var for practice’? and had been in this profession some fifteen 
years before the Texas Revolution began.*® With his brother, 
Thomas J., he arrived in Texas, October 5, 1835,‘! and settled in 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention . . . (Tennessee), 
llth of January, 1796. . . . (Knoxville, 1851-52), 3. The expenses 
of the members, clerks, and doorkeeper of the convention were estimated 
by a committee and their report was adopted. Thomas Hardeman’s 
“wages” amounted to $53.83, as he had been present 27 days at $1.50 
per day and traveled 400 miles at $1.00 for every 30 miles. Journal of 
the Proceedings of the Convention, 30. 

“History of Tennessee (Goodspeed Publishing Company), 223, as cited. 

*Tbid., 823. 

“Tbid., 820. 

Tbid., 829. 

*Tbid., 109-110. 

“Ibid... — 


“Tbid., 110. 

Memorandum Book of Applications for Land in Austin’s Colony, as 
cited, 91-92, gives Thos. J. Hardeman as an applicant for land. No men- 
tion is made of Bailey Hardeman, but, according to Fulmore, he came to 
Texas with Thomas.—D, W. C. Baker, A Texas Scrap Book (New York, 
1875), 295. 
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the municipality of Matagorda. The brothers were men of 
family; Thomas J. listed this information when he applied for 
land, and Bailey’s heirs testified to such when they applied for 
land during his right to a headright, January 18, 1838.%° Upon 
arrival in Texas, Bailey Hardeman immediately enrolled with 
the Texans in military service. The Council of San Felipe de 
Austin appointed Hardeman to serve on the board of commis- 
sioners for the organization of the militia. He was with the 
armed forces when he was elected a delegate from Matagorda to 
the convention of March 1, 1836.°° 

When the convention at Washington adopted an ordinance au- 
thorizing a provisional government, he was elected Secretary of 
the Treasury.“* This was on March 16th. On the 17th, the 
delegates hastened from Washington to their various homes, fol- 
lowing the report that the Mexican army was nearby, but Presi- 
dent Burnet and members of his Cabinet remained until the 19th 
to perfect arrangements for the provisional government of the 
Republic.*® ‘They then removed to Harrisburg, but the entire 
population of that town had fled to Galveston on the 15th of April 
at Santa Anna’s approach. At this time, Hardeman was acting 
as secretary of State.“° When the Treaties of Velasco were signed 
on May 14, Hardeman signed over his regular title, Secretary of 
State, as a Cabinet officer.“* With Lorenzo de Zavala, Harde- 
man was appointed to go with Santa Anna to Vera Cruz as one 
of Texas’ Commissioners to execute a treaty with Mexico.*$ 
Shortly after this last assigned duty, Hardeman’s activities in the 
interest of the new Republic were terminated by his death. 


*“Bastrop Ist Class, File No. 551, Certificate No, 128.” General Land 
Office, Austin. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, January 16, 1836. 

“Gray, Diary, 132. 

“PD, W. C. Baker, A Texas Scrap Book (New York, Chicago and New 
Orleans, 1875), 5-9. 

W. P. Zuber, in the Galveston News, June 24, 1900, as cited. 

“Gray, Diary, 161-162. 

“L. J. Wortham, A History of Texas from Wilderness to Commonwealth 
(Fort Worth, 1924), III, 329-330. 

“Tbid., 333. 
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Collin McKinney 


Collin McKinney was the son of Daniel and Massie Blatchley 
McKinney. Daniel McKinney and two brothers emigrated from 


(50,°° 


Scotland to America and settled in New Jersey about 1 
Collin McKinney was born in New Jersey, April 17, 1766. The 
families moved to Virginia, and, then in 1780, to Kentucky and 
settled near Crab Orchard, on the frontier of the territory. The 
hard winter, 1780-81, was spent by the McKinney’s at the fort 
near Crab Orchard.*® In the spring they moved from the fort 
a few miles and founded McKinney Station. McKinney Station 
vas one of Seventeen “Pioneer Stations” in Lincoln County, Ien- 
tucky."* Collin McKinney was one of Kentucky’s pioneers. As 
an illustration of the hazards of the life of this youth in Kentucky, 
the following may be quoted from a descendant of McKinney’s: 
While a boy he narrowly escaped death from the Red 
Men. He was hunting his father’s horses and hearing a 
went through the little clearing instead of around, thus missing the 
Indians hidden in the fence corners. He had proceeded only a 
ort distance when he heard the yelp of a turkey and knowing 
the tactics of the Red Men he jumped behind a tree and another 
and another putting each behind him in the direction from whence 
came the yelp. By this method he was able to reach the horses 
and drive them to the cabin, though very much agitated, so very 
much so that he was unable to eat his breakfast. You under- 
stand that he did not know that the yelp of the turkey was the 
noise of an Indian and his action in this was only precautionary. 
Just as the family was teasing him about his nervousness a fron- 
tiersman appeared on the scene and informed them that Indians 
were in the neighborhood and that parties had been fired upon 
near by and crossing the clearing in the direction from whence 
came the noise that agitated Collin. It was found upon investi- 
gation that five had been secreted in the fence corners and his 
quick action was the only reason he escaped with his life and 
the career that awaited him. . . .”* 

“Mrs. W. C. Bryant, to the author, January 18, 1926. 

"Tid, 

“Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky (Covington, 1874), II, 21. This 
author states further: ‘“McKinney’s Station, settled by Archibald Mc- 
Kinney before 1792, in Lincoln County, on McKinney’s branch of Hang- 
ing Fork, about two miles from Green River, nine miles southwest from 
Standford, and about two miles northeast of Hutsonville.” . . . This 
quotation is from a chapter on a guide to early stations, forts, etc., in 
Kentucky. 

“Mrs. W. C. Bryant, to the author, January 18, 1926 
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On February 13, 1792, McKinney was married to Miss Annie 
Moore. Two of four children, Ashley and Polly grew to man 
and womanhood, and their descendants now live in Texas and 
neighboring states. Mrs. McKinney died May 6, 1804. On April 
14, 1805, McKinney was married to Miss Betsy Coleman. ‘To 
them were born six children. MeKinney continued his residence 
along the frontier until 1824, when he removed from Elkton to 
near the present site of Texarkana, September 15, 1824. While 
in this section of the state, Mclhinney made the acquaintance of 
Ben Milam, in later years famous for leading the Texans into San 
Antonio. <A letter from McKinney’s son, William C. McKinney, 
describes the beginning of the acquaintance: 

Collin County, Texas, 
April 26, 1874. 
Col. John Henry Brown,"* 

In the year 1826 Col. Benjamin R. Milam came to my father’s 
house on the south side of Red River. He was accompanied by 
Early Stanley Williams, John Martin, and Jefferson Milam (who 
to be his surveyor) . . . had . . . the right to col- 
onize our section of the country . . . Iwas then about thirteen 
years of age, saw much of Milan, and became greatly attached to 
him. 

He was often back at my father’s house in what became Bowie 
County. 


vas 


Respectfully, 
William C. McKinney.” 

In 1831 he moved to Hickman’s Prairie on Red River in Mil- 
ler County, Arkansas, which is now Bowie County, Texas.°° That 
McKinney had proceeded to get within the boundaries of the Mex- 
ican State of Texas, for which purpose he had immigrated, is 
shown by the sworn statement on a headright certificate, applied 
for on February 2, 1838, when he proved “his continued residence 
in said Republic from the 4th of December, 1824, until the present 


“One of the editors of The Galveston Civilian during the fifties, ete. 
Dear Sir: 

“John Henry Brown, History of Teras, 1685-1892 (St. Louis, 1893), I, 
147-149. ; ' 

“From an authorized sketch: ‘Descendants of Collin MeKinney Or- 
ganize an Association to Erect a Memorial to Him at Van Alstyne, 
Texas,” Van Alstyne Leader, November 7, 1923. 
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“96 Tn 1836 McKinney moved to what became his 


fame, « . . 
permanent home, near the present Grayson-Collin County line. 


He was a member of the Provisional Government, San Felipe, 
November, 1835, and gave his youngest son to the service of that 
government, December 15, 1835.97 As has been seen McKinney 
represented the municipality of Red River at the convention at 
Washington on the Brazos, March 1, 1836. 

Following the adjournment of the Convention, McKinney re- 
turned home, but did not remain idle while Houston’s men were 
driving the Mexicans from Texas. May 14, 1836, McKinney was 
soliciting munitions and materials to forward to Houston, as the 
following well illustrates: 


We the undersigned, wishing to give all the aid we can for the 
benefit of assisting and fitting out the volunteers of Red River, 
who are going on to join General Houston’s Army in Texas and 
to assist their brethren now in distress, that is now in the field of 
battle contending the point with Santa Anna whether we shall es- 
tablish the independence of the Republic of Texas, or have to sub- 
mit to a Central Government, we think it a duty that we owe to 
our country to assist her in time of distress, which we and each of 
us bind ourselves severly to pay the amount annexed to our names, 
where ever called on by Collin McKinney Esq., who is by the 
company to distribute money, guns and horses to said company, 
any person or persons subscribing any money, gun or horse for 
any named one of said company, it shall be the duty of Collin 
McKinney Esq. to deliver the amount of money, gun or horse 
over to the person subscribed too and take a receipt shall clear him 
in all cases whatsoever may be, and if there is any money sub- 
scribed for the benefit of the whole company it shall be the duty 
of the said McKinney, where ever there is a Capt. elected to com- 
mand said Company to pay the amount of money to said Capt. 
and take his receipt for the amount subscribed for the benefit 
of said Company, in like manner as before mentioned, and it shall 
be the duty of said Captain to lay out all the money from time 
to time for provisions for the benefit & support of said Company. 

An there shall be three, good, disinterested persons selected to 
value all & ever species of property subscribed for the benefit of 
said Company & the value of said property named in the receipt 
that any person or persons give to Collin McKinney Esq. & any 


*Rile 387, Red River, lst Class, Certificate No. 98. General Land Office, 
Austin. 
"Mrs. W. C. Bryant, to the author, January 18, 1926. 
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one of said Company receiving any thing subscribed for his bene- 
fit & receipting for the amount to Collin McKinney Esq. and 
fail going with his Capt. to join General Houstons Army now in 
the Republic of Texas, shall be bound to return all the money, 
gun or horse to Collin McKinney Esq. within five days after said 
Capt. starts to join the aforesaid army & if he fails to make due 
returns within five days to said McKinney & lift his receipt he is 
bound to pay double the amount recoverable before any justice of 
the peace or cureuit court, it shall be the duty of those three 
persons chosen to value the property to witness all the receipts 
taken by said McKinney & if any persons failing to go those three 
persons shal] examine strictly all his property that he has received 
when returned & if he has injured said property he is bound to 
make it good & said McKinney shall be bound to distribute the 
property that is returned equally among those that go. 

May 14th, 1836. 


Dol. Cents. 


Names. 
Bee MMII EN nh aceu's el ga va Sisky al Shier did Soaneeerpvaraiaranaue w'ave,ar’ $ 20 00 
ee ee ee eee 15 00 
JSC ae! 0 10 00 
SPRENR IN MEAN GT estas: esau oo Aa RI OE ee Ko arom 20 00 


William McFarlin one pair of saddle-bags for Jno. 


WC UCCCN TE) Ge aa Aten ane RPE EROS) RY Ee a eee 6 00 
Patsy Collum for the benefit of Blatchley McKinney 40 00 
N. D. Ellis for the benefit of one.............+... 18 00 
N. D. Ellis in cash for the company.............. 12 00 
John Fowler or Folfler, paid. . 10 10 
ee ee ee eee eee 10 00 
Collin McKinney one horse and gun for Jno. A. Me- 

Kinney to ride appraied to.............eee00. 100 00 
Collin McKinney for Jno. A. McKinney.......... 83 73 
N. D. Ellis for Jno. A. McKinney................ 3 13°° 


A letter*® dated March 30, 1840, Bowie County, Boston, 
Texas, stated that the McKinneys had “.. . sold out, lock, 
stock, and barrel and were moving to Trinity, North Texas.” 
In this section McKinney made his permanent home, in what was 
created and named Collin County in 1846. The County seat, Me- 
Kinney, was also named in his honor. He represented Red River 
County in the Congress of the Republic in 1837 and 1838.1°°  Al- 
though he was not an educated man, he was a man of admirable 


**From the original in possession of Mrs, W. C. Bryant. 
“In possession of Mrs. W. C. Bryant. 
See House Journal. 
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native intellect and experience, and possessed an enviable per- 
sonality.’”! 

McKinney’s impersonal attitude in emergencies is shown in his 
advocacy of Sam Houston for commander of the Texas army, be- 
cause of his belief in his military qualifications, although he op- 
posed him on most public matters.’°* For one thing he opposed 
Houston’s plans to citizenize the Cherokee Indians of East 
neras.”* 

McKinney was an outstanding figure in North Texas. He was 
influential in having counties of that section symmetrical in shape; 
frequently he contributed legal, financial, and moral assistance 
throughout that section. In religion, “he was first a Free Will 
Baptist, later becoming a Communicant of the Christian faith.”?* 

This early Texan had the distinction of having been a citizen of 
six governments: England, the United States, Mexico, the Pro- 
visional Government of Texas, the Republic of Texas, and the 
Southern Confederacy. September 8, 1861, he died at his home 
in Collin County, and was buried near Van Alstyne. Probably 
fifteen per cent, of the population of Van Alstyne community are 
related to the McKinney family, directly or indirectly.°° His 
descendants have organized a memorial association to erect a 


memorial to him at Van Alstyne. 


Ja mes Gains s 


James Gaines, delegate from Sabine, was born in Culpeper 
County, Virginia, in 1779.'°° He was the son of Richard Gaines 
and Jemina Pendleton, and the grandson of William Henry Gaines, 
who had served in the Virginia House of Burgesses, and Isabella 
Pendleton.*’* His mother and father were first cousins. He was 
a first cousin of General Edmund Pendleton Gaines of the United 


™Mrs. W. C. Bryant, to the author, January 18, 1926. 
“Van Alstyne Leader, November 7, 1923. 
Mrs. W. C. Bryant, to the author, January 18, 1926. 
Van Alstyne Leader, November 7, 1923. 

WT bid, 

*Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told by County 
Names, 75. 

“Zella Armstrong, Compiler, Notable Southern Families (Chattanooga, 
1918), I, 86. 
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States Army,'’* and not a brother, as has been erroneously stated 
by some writers.’°® He was destined to play an active part in the 
affairs of Mexican territory in the southwest, and of the Texas 
revolution and organization of the Republic of Texas. 

When Lieutenant Edmund Pendleton Gaines was ordered to 
make a survey of the waterways from Nashville to New Orleans in 
1803, James accompanied him.'?® In 1805, he went to Nacog- 
doches and decided to establish a mercantile business, and in 1809 
added to his operations a ferry on the Sabine River,’? in what 
later became Shelby County, and where the Nachitoches-San An- 
tonio road crossed the Sabine. It may be surmised that Gaines 
continued to operate his ferry until 1813, when he joined the fili- 
bustering expedition of Gutierrez. When the filibuster forces, 
under the command of Elisondo, were defeated by the Spanish 
forces at San Antonio, Gaines returned home and resumed _ busi- 
ness.1!* But in 1819, he joined Dr. Long’s filibustering forces and 
saw his hopes for a change in government blasted by Dr. Long’s 
adject failure.!* 

In 1821, Gaines was still operating his ferry and store on the 
Sabine. <A bill from Gaines to Andrew Robertson ‘for services 
and supplies,” “June 1st-October 10th,” 1821, enumerates such 
items as flour, salt, whiskey, suppers, and “ferriage at sundry 
times.”""* A statement to one customer dated October 10, was 
typical of the nature of the business of this early tavern keeper on 


the Sabine: 


‘R. T. Green, Genealogical and Historical notes on Culpeper County, 
Va. (Culpeper, 1900), 96-98; Zella Armstrong, Notable Southern Fam- 
ilies, 86, 90, 97. 

“Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told by County 
Names, 75; Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 303. 

“Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told By County 
Names, 75. 

"y. J. Wortham, A History 6f Texas, 222-223, suggests that Gaines 
put the ferry in operation with the probable expectation of benefiting 
from the smuggling trade, which was being carried on between the neutral 
ground and Spanish Texas. 

““Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told By County 
Names, 76. Dixon, The Men Who Made Tewas Free, 304. 

37 bid., 

mH, C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, I, 416, Annual Report of 
American Historical Association, 1919, II. 
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Andrew Robertson 
to James Gaines, Dr. 


To 5 lb. powder Re caraleie prensa AIS 14 ie @itwin) arwilenste Pas AOS $ 6.26 
JU POL OS" a ee ee SSE ee ee 6.79 
To 1 bottle whiskey A PEA iis See ic ak ob kg Reer ee ee os .624 
To 1D SOND re ee trees cacreln aie ia Seo Sree Sie oe 624 


During the next several years he was to remain up to form in 
the political affairs of his section, in which his activities did not 
always redound to his credit. In 1821 (October 27), he com- 
plained in a letter to Governor Martinez that James Dill was not 
qualified for the post commandancy at Nacogdoches, and that the 
brother of José Angel Navarro of Bexar should succeed him." 
An additional complaint was made by Gaines to Austin on Janu- 
ary 5, 1822. Dill was arraigned as ignorant, unable to fill his 
office because of a “Lack of Education and at the same time arbi- 
trary in administration.”"*7 These charges were gravely made, 
and yet on the 31st of the same month, Dill wrote Martinez that 
“Gaines and Edmund Kirk were surveying lands to which they 
were not entitled.”!!8 

Some two years later, on June 18, 1824, Gaines was on the de- 
fensive regarding charges that he had misrepresented conditions 
among the settlers at Nacogdoches with Berrimendi at San An- 
tonio. In this letter to Austin, he denies the charges against him 
and affirms his loyalty to the settlers, as well as his good will to- 
ward Austin.’’® At the same time, mention was made of some of 
the bad characters on the Sabine, who would bear watching. In 
reality Gaines was disgruntled because his services with Gutierrez 
had not resulted in his securing much choice lands. He had cer- 
tificates from this filibustering for four hundred and sixty-six 
leagues of land and seems to have looked to Austin to see that he 
secured it.12° On November 10th, 1824, Gaines wrote Austin that 


ST bid. 

“°Bexar Archives, University of Texas. 

“Barker, The Austin Papers, I, 560-561, as cited. 

*W. Allen, History of Nacogdoches, 1691-1830, Master of Arts thesis, 
University of Texas, 1925. 

Barker, The Austin Papers, I, 834-835, as cited. 

“°Tames Gaines to Austin, November 10, 1824, in Barker, The Austin 
Papers, 1, 939, as cited. 
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as an older, more experienced man, he would advise Austin to dis- 
pose of his colony business, as all individuals had not been pleased 
with his methods of granting land, and that it would inevitably 
cause him personal trouble and loss of power.'** Subsequently, 
Gaines’ activities, on the whole, more than once indicated that he 
was resentful toward Austin. 

On August 21, 1826, Gaines wrote Austin, complaining of 
Colonel William Pettus’s assertions that “there was no law nor 
authority in Nacogdoches . . . and that your Honour had 
command to the River Sabine by which the opposers of the law 
and authority to Raise a company for that purpose promising them 
you would recognize them.” Gaines further charged, too, that 
John Sprowl of Ayish Bayou had received a letter from Jesse 
Thomson and Payton “in the handwrite of Joseph White . 
which he would not discuss and that there probably was some- 
thing like a “Revolution on foot.”!*? Sprowl firmly denied Gaines’s 
charges of despicable conduct on the part of some of Austin’s set- 
tlers in a letter to Austin, November 5, 1836, in which he attrib- 
uted Gaines’s proscription of several respectable colonists to “the 
poison of his malice.”*** Further evidence that Gaines was com- 
ing in for much criticism by the settlers around Nacogdoches was 
admitted by his brother-in-law, Samuel Norris, in a letter to Austin 
on September 5, 1826.'** 

While Norris was writing to Austin regarding Gaines’s inno- 
cence of misrepresentation, Gaines was writing to the Government 
at Saltillo: 

Burrill Thompson declared to me there was no law nor author- 
ity there and that he would persist in regulating His Company 
and had this meeting and agreed to send John A. Williams to 
Stephen F. Austin to sanction agreeable to what Pettis had told 
them. . . . I received a letter this morning from Austin’s 
Colony this day and am informed that they are worse there than 
here and I presume the confusion came first from them or the 
cause. 

Austin has requested the Alcalde of this place to check me as 


217 bid. 

Barker, The Austin Papers, I, 1428-1429, as cited. 

28Gaines to Austin, The Austin Papers. 

Norris to Austin, in Barker, 7'he Austin Papers, II, 1448-1449, as 
cited. 
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He said I was in the habit of informing the Government con- 
tinually the dangers of a rebellion. wae 


Evidently Gaines was making complaints against some of the 
settlers to Saucedo, as a letter from Norris to Austin on October 
3, 1826, may be considered to admit: 

Nacogdoches October 3rd 1826 

Col Steven F Austin 

Sir I reed your letter of the 10th wherein you state I mis- 
understood your meaning about gains if I did I am quite happy 
to say I truely glad as I know he has stated nothing against those 
inhabitants except he hass pass it around this place and I know 
him to be a man of more sense he has his enemys as we all have 
his reports to government has been in their favour of them in- 
habitants until they come out in a verry singular way and then 
he did not report them. . . .**® [Austin must have written 
and stated he would hear both sides of the case, ete. | 


Just what seems to have been behind the troubles at Nacog- 
doches at this time? Briefly, Sepailveda and Norris, who occu- 
pied the position of alcalde during 1825 and 1826, frequently 


backed by Saucedo, made “invidious distinctions”? against Amer- 
icans in favor of Mexican favorites. According to Yoakum,'® 
“The tyranny of Norris and Gaines had grown to such a degree 
that their American partisans had nearly all deserted them; and 
measures were being concerted by the Americans to take vengeance 
for the accumulated wrong they suffered. , 

The situation in the spring of 1826 was a dangerous one for 
those concerned. The settlers were having trouble with the Ed- 
wards brothers over the question of land titles and at the same 
time Norris, as alealde, backed by Septlveda’s military company, 
(ostensibly for protection of the settlers,) was, according to B. W. 
Edwards, grafting in suits before him at the rate of twenty and 


twenty-five dollars per suit."*° Gaines seems, too, to have been 


25 (Sept. 6th, 1826.) 

“Barker, The Austin Papers, I, 1470, as cited. 

“"]). G. Wooten (ed.), 4 Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897, I. 
Part I, reprints of Yoakum’s History of Texas, 1685-1845 (original texts 
and notes and new notes, Dallas, 1898), I, 119. 

“8Tbid., 119. 

™B. W. Edwards to Austin, July 21, in The Austin Papers, II, 1380- 
1386. 
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director of two companies of men from the frontier settlements, 
which supported Sepulveda.'*° 

The next act in this farce, though it was undoubtedly serious 
for most of those engaged at the time, was the offering of a re- 
ward of one hundred dollars for James Gaines, and the seizure 
and court martial of Septlveda and Norris by a small company 
of men on November 22.'*' It is not necessary to go into this 
story here, familiar to Texans, and well told elsewhere.'** The 
story of how Austin tried to prevent Edwards’ rash proclamation, 
and then loyally aided in its suppression is inimitably related in 
The Life of Stephen F. Austin by Dr. E. C. Barker. 

In a letter to Saucedo on December 4, 1826, Austin explained 
the difficulties existing at Nacogdoches between Gaines, Norris, 
and the insurgents: 


Dear and Respected Friend: Two men who have just arrived 
make the following report to me. The party who went to Nacog- 
doches was led by Martin Parmer, who took the title of Colonel 
of the militia between the Trinity and the Sabine. Burril J. 
Thompson is one of his captains. The party was composed of 
forty men, mounted and armed; some of them of very bad char- 
acter. They arrested the alcalde Norris . . ., put them in 
arms, and declared the powers of the Alcalde Norris null and void, 
in consequence, they said, of his unjust proceedings. ; 
Parmer convened a court martial, composed of himself, as presi- 
dent and his officers; they remained a few days at Nacogdoches 
and withdrew to Ais creek, and thence betook themselves to their 
respective homes, after having released Norris and Sepulveda. 
; It is said they are preferring charges against Norris, and 
will present them to the Government, to justify their violent pro- 
ceedings. . 

From what T could learn of that occurrence e, it would seem, that 
the principal cause was the hatred of those people toward Gaines 
and Norris, and not any ill feeling against the Government. 

With an intelligent and impartial man to administer justice in 
that locality, no difficulty need be apprehended on the part of the 


“Norris to Saucedo, March 22, April 11; Septilveda to Saucedo, March 
23, Nacogdoches Archives, State Library, Austin. 

1, C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Dallas, Nashville, 1925), 
189. 

%*2\Vortham, A History of Texas From Wilderness to Commonwealth, II, 
chapter 12, 15; F. W. Johnson and E. C. Barker, A History of Texas and 
Texans (Chicago and New York, 1916), I, chapter 4. 
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inhabitants. There are, however, some bad and rebellious men, 
who must be expelled from the country. 
I remain, etc., 
Stephen F. Austin, 
San Felipe de Austin, December 4th, 1826.'** 


Gaines’s position in the rebellion, in a sense, was only natural: 
first, he was a squatter on Edwards’s grant and naturally felt 
vengeful toward him; and though he was not in love with the 
Mexican government,!** he probably thought he saw an opportu- 
nity to redeem himself with the Mexican officials. The Fredonian 
Rebellion of 1826 was soon quelled, and the Colonists were grate- 
ful for peace, which was a source of satisfaction to Austin, as 
evinced in his letter to Williams, March 4, 1827, commenting on 
the critical situation which had been remedied.*** During the 
quietude of the next several years, nothing is heard from Gaines, 
who had probably become wiser from his experiences. 

That Gaines had evidently decided that he could not locate on 
the Brazos and that he should make the best of his situation and 
remain at Nacogdoches for the time, at least, is shown by the 
fact that on February 13, 1830, he applied to the General Com- 
missioner for land. In his application he stated that his family 
consisted of five persons, that he was an American, had emigrated 
to Texas in 1812, had made extensive improvements, and wished 
simply to reside as an honorable and industrious citizen of the 
Mexican Government.'** However, Gaines’s ideas of permanency 
in residence to be accomplished by a proper governmental situation, 
was evidently only dormant, as Colonel Gray found him seeking 
‘lection to the Convention at Washington March 1, and advocating 
independence from Mexico.*** 

On May 19, 1837, President Houston nominated Gaines for the 
position of revenue collector for the port of Gaines Ferry on the 
Sabine. The nomination was accompanied by the suggestion that 
because of the extent of the territory the collector should be per- 

“Barker, The Austin Papers, 1, 1528, as cited. 

“Gray, Diary, January 28, 1836. This entry is quoted on one of the 
following pages. 

Barker, The Acstin Papers, 1, 1610-1611. 

“*General Land Office of Texas. 

“Gray, Deary, January 28, 1836. 
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mitted to appoint such deputies as needed. The Senate unani- 
mously rejected the nomination.**s 

Following the adjournment of the Convention in March, the 
first mention of Gaines in sources that have been found to treat 
of him, was on March 31, 1838. On this date, he proved before 
the Land Commissioners of Sabine County that he arrived in 
Texas in 1812 and was entitled, as a married man, to one labor 
of land, under the usual requirements.**® April 10, he sold this 
Headright Certificate, No. 484, to Susan Jackson “for fifty dollars 
in hand paid.” The sale was witnessed by F. T. Gaines, Chief 
Justice of Sabine County, on the same date.**° 

He served as Senator from Sabine, Shelby, and Harrison dis- 
trict, during the fourth, fifth, and sixth congresses of the Republic. 
At the end of the regular session of the sixth congress, he resigned. 
Later, he moved to Bastrop County, and from there was lured to 
California by the gold rush. He made that state his home and 
is believed to have died in Oakland, California, in 1855,**? 


‘SE, W. Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate of The Republic 
of Texas, 1836-1845, 48-49. 

89File 4, Sabine Ist class. James Gaines. 1 Labor. General Land 
Office, Austin. 

“Wile 4, Sabine Co.—Ilst Class. Sabine, Shelby, and Harrison dis- 
trict.” General Land Office. 

™Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas As Told by County 
Names, 76; Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 306. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TEJAS OR ASINAI INDIANS, 
1691-1 





TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY 


MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 
IT] 
FRAY FRANCISCO HIDALGO? TO FRAY ISIDRO CASSOS 
November 20, 1710 
(extract ) 

| Religious Beliefs | 
In the pueblo of San Francisco de los Texas a priest 
went to a house near where I was to baptize an Indian. At the 
door he found a Tesusan Indian dancing in a circle of live coals 
without getting burned. The priest, in the name of God, forbade 
the Indian to come out of the circle. The Tesusan Indian strove 
to come out to keep the priest from baptizing the sick Indian, 


but he could not in spite of everything he did. 


I have heard it said on many occasions that the fire the Tejas 


‘See THE QUARTERLY, XXX, Nos. 3 and 4. 

*Fray Francisco Hidalgo, who, like all the members of Linaz’s flock, 
had preached as a missionary in various sections of Mexico, retired from 
Texas under protest in October, 1693, after he had labored zealously with 
Father Manzanet and his companions. That Hidalgo’s heart was left in 
Texas is evident and none deserve more praise than he for final resump- 
tion of work, after years of seemingly hopeless effort. 

In October, 1700, Fray Francisco Estéves, Prefeet of Mission, who was 
at that time in Madrid, reported to the king the establishment of Mission 
San Juan Bautista at a place called “Camino de Francia.” Thereupon 
the king issued a circular—addressing a copy to the viceroy, one to the 
bishop of Guadalaxa a, and one to each of the governors of Coahuila and 
Nuevo Leén—instructing them to aid the missionaries of the College of 
Querétaro in forwarding their work. A little later the project of estab- 
lishing settlements on the San Mareos and the Guadalupe Rivers was 





mone 





urged upon the king as a means of opening the way for work 


the Texas Indians. In response the king authorized the foundation of 


College of Zacatecas so that additional workers might be available. 





ther Hidalgo then prepared a lengthy report for the kine and the coun- 
cil but Fray Lucas Alvarez de Toledo to whom was entrusted the task of 
urging the renewal of work, advised postponement because of the troubled 
state of European politics. Father l 
own college on account of a short ive in pl iests, and time dragged on, 





lgo also met opposition from his 


In the meantime, however, as usual, the missionaries took the initia- 
tive. In 1709 the guardian of Queré¢taro visited the missions alone the 
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Indians have in their houses was brought from the house of their 
high priest, whom they call chenesi. If the fire goes out they 
start immediately for the house of the priest to get new fire. It 
never goes out in the house of sacrifice. The Indians say they 
have two children from God whom they call in their language 
‘oneneses “the little ones.” . . . The Indians go at night to 
say their prayers. Their priest assumes the voices of the two 
children and asks for what he needs for their use. He threatens 
that if they do not do as they are told they will be punished sud- 


denly with snake bites. They make many prayers in their lan- 


Rio Grande and then pushed forward with Father Isidro Felis Espinosa 
and the captain of the presidio of Rio Grande to learn whether or not 
the Texas Indians had made crops on the Trinity River for the purpose 
of being nearer their friends the Spaniards. But, for lack of provisions, 
the party was forced to return before reaching the goal. Not at all cast 
down by this failure, Hidalgo continued his efforts. He gathered infor- 
mation from travelers and writers and wrote many letters to influential 
persons in which he exhorted them to the heroic work of undertaking 
the resumption of missionary effort among the Texas Indians. 

At length he had what he considered a “happy thought.” He realized 
that the French were steadily pushing westward and that if he could 
give some undeniable proof of this, the government would be forced to 
action. He wrote in French and in Latin to the French missionaries on 
the Mississippi, hoping to receive an answer which he could exhibit to 
the viceroy. But, what was his surprise, to receive an answer in the 
person of the famous trader San Denis who had gone to the old mission 
site and been told by the Texas Indians that they were still waiting 
eagerly for Hidalgo’s return and would make no trade with the new man 
until they had seen their patron. The enterprising Frenchman then decided 
to push on toward the far distant Rio Grande to make arrangements 
for opening trade between the French and Spaniards. Thus the way was 
unexpectedly opened for missionary work, for the viceroy was 
alarmed at this aggression. 

The viceroy issued orders for sending out soldiers and missionaries 


the zealous Hidalgo was chosen as one of 





and, as was to be expected, 
the workers. Disappointment again awaited him. Although four mis- 
sions were founded, the Indians refused to locate in pueblos and the mis- 
sionaries were forced to make long journeys in an effort to learn their 
language, to instruct, and to baptize them. The priests worked on under 
these trying conditions until they were forced to abandon their East 
Texas field in 1719, because of the hostility of the French in Louisiana. 

Father Hidalgo then became interested in the fierce Apaches who eame 
often to San Antonio where the missionaries were located. After becom- 
ing convinced that Spanish arms could never prevail against these war- 
riors, he asked permission to undertake the work of their conversion. 
This request was denied by the guardian of the college and by the presi- 
dent of the Texas missions, as they believed it would involve a useless 
sacrifice of life. This proved a final blow and Father Hidalgo, old and 
broken retired to San Juan Bautista, where he died in 1726, at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

His report, based upon an intimate knowledge of the Texas Indians, 
is of especial interest when taken in connection with the reports of Father 
Jestis Maria de Casaiias and of Father Isidro Felis Espinosa. 
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guage to the two coneseses and when they have finished and start 
out at the door they bleat like goats that are following close after 
the herd. Once Father Fray Antonio Bordoi went into the house 
of sacrifice to see the coneneses to find out what they were. The 
priest objected and declared that he would certainly die. But 
the father went in and found a little box with packages. But he 
did not see any children. Into the fire which the Indians keep 
burning in their houses they throw a great amount of fat, offering 
it to the “Great Captain.” After their crops are matured all the 
Indians gather in the house and patio of their captain to hold 
their feasts. Those who are to dance come out of a house near 
the captain’s. It is a little straw hut they build for the occasion. 
Twelve old men come out of it to dance, all having tufts or 
plumes. They advance singing in a strange tongue which the 
people do not understand. These twelve old men stay in the 
little straw hut as long as the feast lasts. There they go through 
their ceremonies, say their prayers, and drink a tea [cacina] like 
that commonly used in Florida. This I saw. Every evening these 
same twelve old men come to the patio of the captain’s house, 
singing these same songs in a strange tongue. One follows exactly 
behind the other and immediately form a circle. There they hold 
three dances during these days and there are no more during the 
rest of the year. The Indians have the doors of all their houses 
toward the east. I heard them tell the soldiers on this oceasion 
they did this because it never blows from that side, I do not under- 
stand the mystery. When they kill a deer they never cut it up 
until the priest of the pueblo arrives. He cuts it up. The In- 
dians had rather lose it than to cut it open before their priest 
arrives. He cuts it up, selects the portion belonging to his priestly 
office, and it is sent to him. The same thing is done in the case 
of their crops of corn and beans. Each one and each family gives 


a portion of everything to the high priest.* 


Documents concerning work of Fray Francisco Hidalgo among the 
Texas Indians, 1705-1716, pp. 10-12. Photostats, University of Texas. 
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FRAY FRANCISCO HIDALGO TO THE VICEROY 
November 4, 1716 
[ Reoccupation of the Province of the Texas | 


Most Excellent Sir, 

[To seize] the opportunity of writing this to your noble Excel- 
lency seems to me to be a binding obligation, first [of all], because 
your predecessor, the most Excellent Viceroy, summoned me to 
that court to propose to me an expedition among the Tejas and 
to secure a report of the country and its divisions, since the In- 
dians of this nation kept asking for me as their minister because 
[ had formerly known them when I was among them and because 
the said Indians had persisted in this request from the time long 
ago when their country was abandoned. From the time I left I 
was under an agreement with the chief captain—who is now 
dead—to return with ministers. 

In seeking to carry out this agreement and being under this 
obligation, I did all in my power with my prelates and superiors, 
with His Catholic Majesty, and with His Excellency, the Viceroy, 
Duque de Albuquerque. But due to events which occurred, all 
was blank without a step of any kind being taken. Seeing that 
all the means I had taken had failed, a happy thought occurred 
to me. I knew that the French were settling this section as well 
as that further on when it was known to be the territory of His 
Majesty bordering on the Mexican Gulf; and [it was also known} 
that, with great determination, they were encroaching more and 
more on these frontiers of New Spain. I conceived the idea of 
writing two letters to them on different occasions in order that 
one of them [at least] might fall into their hands, to see if I 
could secure an answer from them for the purpose of sending it 
to that superior government. The reply was the arrival of two 
Frenchmen at that court. 

Upon this information and that which His Excellency secured 
from different persons in confirmation thereof, he determined to 
make plans for this conversion with the exceedingly small number 
of twenty-five men. He gave orders for the establishment of four 
missions—the ministers being furnished by the College of Santa 
Cruz de Querétaro—but without any arrangements being made 


for their maintenance. 
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His Excellency before mentioned ordered me to give him an 
account of the country and to inform him of everything. These, 
Excellent Sir, are the motives encouraging me to take my pen 
in hand and give you an account of the entire country, of the 
status of the Indians, of their false religion, of the districts occu- 
pied by this nation, of the fruits the land produces, and of the 
means that may be taken so that in this whole section may form 
a populous kingdom and one of great temporal and spiritual value. 
On January 21—to the number of five ministers—we set out from 
the College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro and, at Saltillo, we joined 
the company of militia. Continuing our journey, on June 28 of 
the present year, 1716, we reached the boundaries of the country 
of the Tejas where, having exchanged all the customary courtesies 
and after a warm welcome to our Spaniards by the said Indians, 
an account of everything and of the establishment of the missions 
was given to that superior government.* 

It now remains for me to give an account of our experience and 
of the information I have acquired as to the condition of the said 
country. And, because these are so important, your Excellency 
will be good enough to consider them, so that when everything is 


taken into consideration, a good ending may be forecast. 
{Tribal Organization and Location of Missions] 


This nation of the Asinai, whom we call Tejas or Texias, contains 
many tribes. It extends as far as Rio del Misuri, according to 
the reports of the Indians from the north and west. It contains 
many settlements, some large and some small. On the northern 
border, reckoning from that court and looking in the direction 
above mentioned, the four missions for the different tribes are 
located. Beginning with the first mission, San Francisco de los 
Texas, some are on the north-northeast—that is, the first two. 
To the eastward of these, at a convenient distance, is another, 
while to the northeast is still another. Following the northern 
range for fifty-three leagues or less one finds the bands of the 
Cadodachos, Nazoni, Nacitos, and Nadzoos. Further on, in the 
vicinity of Rio del Misuri, are the large settlements of the Caynio, 
Tobacana and other tribes. To the east is the settlement of the 
Nachitoz, where the French are continuing to settle, and also other 


mo) 


‘Report of missionaries, July 22, 1716, in Ibid., 2 
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settlements on the way to the French bases which are at the mouth 
of Rio del Misuri where it flows into Rio de la Palizada | Mis- 
sissippi]. This first mission of Nuestra Padre de San Francisco 
is in the 33d degree of north latitude in a due line to the north- 
ward, while Querétaro is directly toward the south. It is in 
degree 22. 


{The Asinai and Their Country | 


This nation is good humored and joyous, with good features 
and thin faces. They are friendly to the Spaniards. They plant 
corn, beans, and sunflowers of great size. The seed is like corn 
and this is what they eat in pottage which they make of corn and 
beans. There are calabashes, muskmelons, and watermelons. 
They gather great quantities of nuts in the hulls and acorns for 
a year’s supply. The whole country is filled with different kinds 
of trees, oaks, chestnuts, pines, cottonwoods, medlars, cherries, and 
many other kinds of trees that I do not know the names of. The 
country contains wild grape vines, passion flowers of Peru, red and 
white mulberries, blackberry bushes of two kinds, and hemp and 
flax in certain sections. There is some in this first mission and 
along the road there are great quantities. There are many springs 
and rivers, large and small. The whole country, as far as it has 
been examined, is wooded. It contains many small open spaces, 
and stretches of sand and marshes where the Indians live. No 
places are found here suitable for gathering the Indians together 
to settle except by cutting and clearing away the timber. There 
are lagoons where different kinds of fish abound and also many 
rivers. There are many wild chickens and deer and, in cold 
weather, many ducks and geese. There are buffaloes to the north 
and northwest, a little more than two days travel. These Indians 
then have their enemies in sight. Here there are extensive plains 
where every year the Assinai have wars with these Indians in 
order to secure meat and because of the ancient hostility between 
them. 

| Customs and Beliefs] 


The whole nation is idolatrous—as is at present recognized. 
They have houses of worship and a perpetual fire which they 
never let die out. They are very perverted and in their dances 
they have the Indian braves or the Indian women who get drunk 
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on peyote or frivolillo, which they make for the occasion, and the 
people believe everything these persons tell them they have seen. 
They have idols large and small. They believe in the devil and 
offer sacrifices to him believing that he is the true god. In the 
pictures they make of him they paint him with horns and a face 
of fire and with other features that prove their great deception. 

We have not succeeded in getting them to put their houses close 
to the church, although they promised at first to do so. There- 
fore, there is no Christian doctrine imparted to them, first, because 
of the great repugnance they have for Christianity, and, second, 
because of the great distance there is between their houses and 
because of other motives and reasons they have. Their repug- 
nance to baptism from past times is well known, for they have 
formed the belief that the water kills them. Some of those who 
have been baptized have died, both adults and children. They 
do not wish for fire to be taken from their houses because they 
believe that someone in the house will die. 

Their houses are made of grass, some of them quite large and 
tall. Others are medium sized and others still smaller like half 
an orange. In each of these many families live. They keep their 
corn in lofts and garrets and in big reed baskets. They put their 
corn away shelled. They keep their beans, acorns, and nuts in 
still other reed baskets. They make large pots in which to keep 
water, make atole, and to preserve other things they need to carry. 
They make other jars for use. They make very curious rugs of 
reed of different colors which could be used in ladies’ drawing 
rooms. They make very curious little mats of the same material 
and other articles of the same which serve as brushes to clean and 
sift their food. 

Because of the diseases which rage during the summer and 
because of the destruction of thieving dogs and gad flies, this is 
a poor country in which to raise small stock, like sheep and goats. 
Because of this all this kind of stock died last season. To raise 
them now is very difficult. It is not possible to raise large herds 
of horses on account of the woods. The things that can be raised 
are small flocks of cattle, goats, and horses. 

These Indians plant their ground in common, using wooden 
hoes. ‘They greatly appreciate iron hoes. They build their houses 
by community labor and have axes of different kinds which they 
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secure from the French. They plant tobacco. The women are 
all more intent upon work than the men. The most of the time 
the men spend in visiting and in planning their wars, which 
usually occur during the winter time. For the two functions 
mentioned above the Indians choose a leader, but in all other 
matters they are their own bosses. They wear the scalps of their 
enemies at their belts as trophies and hang them from reeds at 
the entry to their doors as signs of triumph. 

They bury their dead, after bathing them, interring with them 
the trophies they have captured, with the deer skins they possess, 
and with all the gifts their relatives supply. They place there 
something of everything they have to eat as well as buffalo hides. 
They bury the scalps so that their enemies may go along to serve 
them in the other life. They place there provisions for the journey 
and other possessions to serve for clothing. They like clothes; 
but what His Majesty has given them has been of but little 
use to them because they immediately divide it with their friends. 

All these nations are closely united. They visit each other con- 
tinually. The people are numerous and spread out over the dis- 
tricts above mentioned. Because of the small force of the Span- 
iards, which the Indians know full well, it is not possible to con- 
sider the plan of locating them together in pueblos. The nature 
of the country does not favor this because of the woods and other 
conditions existing. It is necessary to consider this point care- 
fully and, according to my limited understanding, I propose the 
following plan so that everything may come out well in the course 
of time. 


[Expansion of Settlements Proposed; Upper Trinity and Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo | 


It is necessary to explore the plains which lie a little more than 
two days travel to the northwest of this mission. Here, accord- 
ing to the reports of these Indians, I judge the Trinity River 
Falls. I believe there are similar seasons there to those here be- 
cause of its proximity. In these open spaces it will be possible 
to raise horses, cattle, and small stock. It will be possible to win 
these people gradually by presents and by the friendly intercourse 
we have with them, while the forces placed there will serve as a re- 
straint upon them. ‘Time will finally smooth all things and the 
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experience we continue to gain will eventually give greater skill 
in deciding what should be done. 

[In addition to this settlement it is necessary that your Excel- 
lency take steps to settle Bahia del Espiritu Santo. And because 
I have already examined the country that lies between the two 
rivers of San Marcos and Espiritu Santo before they unite to 
enter the said Bahia, I know that there are open stretches and 
large plains and great conveniences for establishing large settle- 
ments of Spaniards. 

This climate is much more agreeable than that of the coast, 
because heavy sleets fall there in the winter, as [ learned during 
that time; and I have reports from the post that it is unhealthy. 
This is proved by the great number of Frenchmen who died there. 
They also say that many diseases rage there. It is unsuitable 
also because it is surrounded by hostile Indians—both on the little 
islands in the said Bahia as well as in the surrounding country. 
All these form one nation. When I first went to explore the San 
Marcos River further up than the junction with the Espiritu 
Santo River, I found a large lagoon which we believed to be an 
outlet from the San Marcos River. With a little wind it had 
waves like the sea. The Texas Indians call the enlargement 
Sapinay. But going on up above the said junction we explored 
Cerrito Colorado which, at Bahia, was always thought to be on 
the banks of the Colorado or Espiritu Santo River. In places 
there are groves of trees and on the banks of the rivers are many 
kinds of wood for building. On the plains that are bounded by 
the lagoons it would be possible to locate the settlement; and I 
judge that a boat could ascend the river, enter the lagoon, and 
explore it to determine upon the conveniences the various loca- 
tions may offer. 

Here could be made the first settlement of the Spaniards as an 
opening for the commerce for the whole country and, at any rate, 
for the commerce with the Texas country. On the whole, this 
settlement will be a good means for joining hands between the 
Texas country and the frontiers along the Rio del Norte where 
the presidios and missions are located. Through the port of Bahia, 
above named, the work of settling the whole country can go for- 
ward with greater facility and His Majesty will be spared the 


heavy expense of transportation by land and the greater delays 
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in the sending of supplies. The port will also serve as a means 
of protection and of subjugating the Indians of the region. In 
this way peace will be established and the country pacified. I have 
already mentioned that by merely clearing away the woods it will 


be possible to establish the mission in the manner I have described. 
| Danger from the French] 


I insist on this point only because if this section be abandoned— 
as a preliminary to the settlement of the plains,—the French will 
settle it for France as was proposed to your predecessor by the 
Frenchmen who were at that court. Upon this point of jurisdic- 
tion and upon the desirability of settlers and troops and the sub- 
jugation of these Indians, I implore unanimity, because, according 
to the estimate formed of the French, France could be dealt with 
with little effort, for the method they use in establishing and 
founding missions is very different from that used by our Span- 
iards. You would have relief from these embarrassments and con- 
troversies merely by seizing the post of Natchitoches, as Captain 
Ramon informed you in detail touching the entry he made into 
Natchitoches when he ordered a cross made and an altar raised 
for the two French who are stationed there as a guard. The 
Holy Sacrament of the mass was held and he entered carrying the 
royal ensign. And because Don Domingo was sick, Don Diego 
Ramon went down the river in a canoe to reconnoiter the settle- 
ments along La Palizada. From this point he went on to explore 
Mobile. 

I will now give your Excellency information of a report I have 
received from the French, and for a clearer explanation I will 
give you a statement of the direction in which the rivers run. 
Rio de la Palizada flows from north to south. Rio del Misuri and 
the Caddodachos—which is the same as the one on which the 
Natchitoches and the two Frenchmen are located, lower down— 
flow from east to west and empty into Rio de la Palizada. They 
flow in from the same side as that on which we are planning to 
settle and, in order that France may not advance further toward 
our frontiers in New Mexico, Parral, and the South Sea, I will 
proceed to give the information I have concerning the Rio del 
Misuri. At the mouth of this river there are two missions be- 
longing to the fathers of the French Company [of Jesuits], at 
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which are the Illinois Indians and a French settlement. The 
greater part of the upper river has been explored and there is 
trade with the Caynigua and Panni Indians. 


[Caynigua, Panni and Apache Indians] 


They are white Indians. They trade in clothing, French guns, 
trinkets, and many other things. The French consider these In- 
dians as theirs. They have not settled along the whole river but 
they plan to do so. I have been informed that it is one hundred 
and fifty leagues upstream from the Illinois to the Panni Indians. 
The three arms of the stream which become Rio del Misuri unite 
at the pueblo of the Panni to form this river which they say is 
as large as La Palizada. These Indians form a buffer against the 
Apaches and they have bitter wars with them. The Pannis are 
considered greater warriors than the Apaches and they have taken 
a great number of prisoners from them which they have sold to 
the French. The latter buy them and keep them as slaves. The 
three branches of the river mentioned flow out of a watershed 
which is near the South Sea. Here there are a great number of 
springs. 

[French Settlements] 


Upon the middle branch they say there is a large city which 
years ago our priest and certain citizens explored, giving an ac- 
count thereof to the French king. Various expeditions have been 
made since up the same river by the French; but I heard that 
they were finally lost. I have heard that one hundred and fifty 
Frenchmen made an expedition two or three years ago, but I have 
had no information of what happened to them. Indians do not 
live in this large city, but it is inhabited by white people. They 
must be either Tartars or Japanese from beyond the watershed. 


[La Relacion Novissima | 


Francesa says that from the summit of the range the coast of 
the South Sea and many vessels can be seen. Father Fray Juan 
Torquemada speaks of these white people in his Monarchia Indiana 
and mentions the measures ordered taken by his Excellency, the 
Viceroy of Mexico, both by land and by sea. 

From all this information your Excellency can see what a con- 
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dition the French are placing us. They are slipping in behind 
our backs in silence, but God sees their intentions. All this, Most 
Excellent Sir, demands an extraordinary remedy and if it be pos- 
sible—at the great expense of removing certain presidios from 
Viscaya—the great damages that is at our very doors should be 
repaired. 


| Mineral Wealth of Texas] 


The gifts which God has bestowed upon this country encourages 
one still further in this undertaking, so that, in time, the country 
will pay for itself. It has been discovered by some of those who 
were in the last expedition who have a knowledge of metals that 
this whole region is a mineral district. No stones are known save 
those which contain metals, while all the streams flow out from 
metals.* It has not been possible for us to verify this because 
we have been much hindered by sickness and other accidents that 
have occurred to cause delay in the matter. The Christian Indians 
who understand the Castillian language and the language spoken 
by the Indians of these regions will be useful for the founding of 
pueblos and the collection of Indians into groups. Spaniards who 
have had experience in metals will be needed to work the mines. 


[Other Products. | 


Steps can be taken later to secure workers for the purpose of 
encouraging the growing of hemp. His Majesty can send from 
Spain those most useful. 

The same is true of the vine, in case your Excellency and the 
superior government are favorable. I say the same thing con- 
cerning the development of the silk industry, for there are a great 
number of mulberry trees in this country. These Tejas Indians 
do not give us any help. They are content merely to visit us. 
The lack of necessities we suffer from, both food and assistance 
we leave with God, who has thus decreed it. May all redound to 


In speaking of Hidalgo’s work among the Alsapas Indians, Juan 
Domingo Arricivita says: “The good that resulted from the work of 
ather Hidalgo was not spiritual alone, because the Alsapas Indians gave 
information concerning some very heavy rocks in a hill near the mission, 
and when an examination was made, the richest kind of a treasure was 
found, from which great quantities of silver were taken. Father Hidalgo 
was the first to bless the mine called San Francisco de Asis.” Cronica 
Nerafica, 212. 
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the greatest glory and honor of His Majesty for whom we have 
suffered. 

Excuse me for giving further information of the entry into 
Natchitoches. The settlements and divisions of the country along 
the road, and other information about the entry of that region by 
his brother you will receive from Diego Ramon. It is his place 
to give it. 


[Final Warning Against the French | 


It is also important to explore the mouth of Rio del Misuri, 
where the settlements of the French and the Illinois Indians are 
located, which I have already described to your Excellency, and 
to place a barrier against them so that they may not go further 
up the river to discover the advantages of settling. Their com- 
munication is altogether by way of the rivers and if a barrier be 
placed near the Illinois Indians, at Natchitoches, and at Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo, the French will be encircled as they have en- 
circled the English of New Carolina. While the French have the 
settlement of Pensacola at their backs it is very necessary to hold 
that port and to fortify it still better with a fortress and walls, 
even though much royal treasure be expended therein. Since war 
may occur with France the French may seize it with little effort. 
I have heard them say so. During the past wars Spain might 
have lost this port and the English might have seized it if the 
French of Mobile had not furnished a subsidy. The port of Pen- 
sacola is the best port that our Catholic Majesty has in the whole 
of the Indies and is a stronghold for an armada, as | have heard 
it said to the cosmographer of His Majesty when, in times past, he 
went to explore by sea. With all these precautions His Majesty 
will be assured of a great kingdom in these vast regions which 
abound in riches. May God, our Lord, preserve your Excellency’s 
life for many years for the propagation of the Holy Faith and the 
increase of the royal crown. 

Dated in this mission of San Francisco de los Tejas, to-day, 
November 4, 1716. 

Fr. Francisco Hidalgo.® 


*Report of Hidalgo, November 14, 1716. Jbid., 24-35. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE"* 
IV 

EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 

Nacogdochez September 28th 1840 Having sometime ago read 
Cobbets advise eta, & having seen my desed Friends Jas Ogilvy’s 
Diary & seen, and learnt its usefullness [ came to the determination 
to keep one, of such things as might be usefull, or interesting so 
here goes this day obtained Letters of Administration on Jas 
Ogilvy’s Estate, who died sometime ago at my House took the Oath 
as required by Law, went to my residence and took an inventory 
of the desed personal property. 

Sepr 29th handed in to the attorney of the Estate C. 8. Taylor 
Esqr. the inventory of the personal property of J. Ogilvy deed 


for the purpose of obtaining an order of sale from the probate 


Judge to pay funeral Expences eta. Arranged the Papers of the 
them, wrote a 


Deed for the purpose of taking an inventory o 


long Letter to Luis Rueg respecting his six Blls whiskey, 8 Bl 


bs 
sugar & 3 Sacks Coffee, Shipped by Ogilvy to Sam Norriss on 
the 30th April last. Send Ruegs Letter by T. T. Melvor who 
left this day with his waggon for Natchitochez, paid 'T. T. M’Ivor 
$40.00 Texas Monay on account of the Hire of the negro I have 
now in my Employ at $25, par monay a month, paid old man 
Hyde $5— Texas Johnson the waggoner came in this Evening, 
no news 

Wednesday Sepr 30 Wrote to C. Searles of Canton Missi. re- 
specting my Business with Silverburg’s Estate, send the Letter 


with a Mr M. Teague who is going directly to the place, wrote to 


Gel Henderson on the same subject— much Law Business to 
| day ]— 

R. F. Millard commenced 13 Suits against persons residing in 
this County, all for grog accounts!!! a, J. B Springer was 


f Negroes 


of Mr. Hotchkiss was send to jail for want of security for $2000. 


brought in, accused of Stealing a Horse, and abduction ¢ 


saw Major Hollman from Houston to day had a conversation with 
him respecting $100. J. K. Allen’s Estate owes to Ygnacio Vi 
llegas— I think it a Slim Chance !— 

*The diary of Adolphus Sterne begins September 28, 1840. This date 
marks the beginning of the second manuscript volume. 
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Thursday October the 1st a child of Mr Millard’s and one of 
Alexr MeclIvor’s died last night, the weather is getting cool, 
had several fine rains lately— wrote to J. Pineda Bexar to in- 
quire for a Daughter of the late Patricio de Torres, requesting 
him to get her to send me a power of attorney to act for her, in 
claiming her part of her Fathers’ Estate Joseph Nations de- 
livered a Sack of Salt on a/e of the debt he owes me as adminis- 
trator on the Estate of G. Benard deed 

Fryday the 2d October today the wind changed suddenly at 
7 A. M. from a South, to a cold northern Cloaks, and Shawls put 
in requisition, a Mr Wilson, Father in law of Reinhardt returned 
from lower Trinity cursing the Country as too sickly two Negroes 
belonging to a Mr ........ [blank] of Alexandria La got away 
from the sheriff, out on a hunt for them, “no catch em”’—rain 
in the afternoon, fair towards night— very Cold a negro I have 
hired called friday belonging to McIvor was kept at home since 
yesterday— Hunt, who has had my Horse since January last send 
him home to day in good order— 

Saturday October 3d last night about 4 past Eight my wife, 
felt pains, incident to an event which will happen in the best of 
Families!— Send for Doctor Starr, no news at daylight this 
morning, At 4 P. M. my wife was delivered of a fine girl, Doctor 
Starr in attendance 

et ee ee ee ee ee ree 
Mother & Child well, the widow Alexander H. Strong left here 
for Vicksbourgh at 9. this morning. wrote a few lines to Mr 
Holland at San Augustin send by Sheriff Rusk who takes a 
Horse Thief to San Augustine to be tried, the District Court is 
at present in session at that place. child no name yet, bothered 
what to call it— there’s nothing in a name—! 8 P. M. Mrs. 8. 
had a little fever during the day—made out my quarterly Post 
office returns and made them all ready to be forwarded in tomor- 
row’s mail.?" 

Monday October 5th last night at 12 oclock General Kelsey 
H. Douglass died— was called by a Servant to go to the House, 


“Upon the recommendation of “some of the most distinguished Citi- 
zens of the Republic,’ Sterne was appointed postmaster at Nacogdoches, 
February 19, 1840, to succeed John S. Roberts, resigned. See Jones to 
Sterne, February 19, 1840, Post Office Department Letter Book, No. 71, 


p. 16, Archives, State Department. 
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got there a little after his demise, helped to lay him out eta, 
Gel. D. died of Consumption, his death was unexpected, in him 
this County has lost one of its best citizens, he was a good man, 
honest, liberal, & brave, he was a good Father, a good Husband 
a good neighbour, and a friend in need— Douglass my friend 
Ee nc hewn eer ede vasGaea tech eseccaiernes 
at 44 P. M. interred Douglass with all the requisite Masonic 
Honours, the largest funeral seen here this Summer, received & 
dispatched the western and Southern Mails and attended to a 
good many suits brought before me, in all, this was a very busy 
day, | am perfectly exhausted and must go to rest. 

Tuesday October the Gih Col Ransom late private secretary to 
President Lamar arrived with dispatches from the war Depart- 
ment to Brigadier General Jim Smith to raise 470 men out of 
his Brigade, to operate against the Hostile indians, no matter 
what nation or what name they may bear; Col R. is quarter master 
general for the Eastern division, I understand that a general move- 
ment will be made throughout Texas; the general rendevous of 
the Eastern Division is the Nechas Saline Eastern mail arrived, 
no news— 

Mrs Sterne is a little better to day; got a league & Labor loca- 
tion from \W. A. Ferriss situated near the three forks of Trinity, 
for the Heirs of my Father in Law. Joln Eberhardt Ruff. the 
Heirs are—my wife—Mrs C. 8. Taylor, and Jeremiah Ruff— got 
also a league & Labour location from Ferries for J. H. Holland, 
on Susan Latham’s Headright certificate issued at Shelbyville, 
gave my note for both for $194.00 payable in twelve months from 
this day. Taylor ought to pay the half of the League of the Heirs 
of J. E. Ruff, as his wife is one of the Heirs— paid Ferries $30— 
Texas money ecual to $6.00 par funds. to night is erev Yom Ki- 
'S received from Elison 1 cart 





pur [eve on the Day of Atonement 
load of corn on a/c of rent of Plantation, this is the 4th Load— 
weather very fine 

Wednesday October 7 Weather very fine. Mrs Sterne is get- 
ting better, but very slow, rested bad last night, the infant un- 
well. got a pair of Horseman’s Pistols belonging to Mr Rueg, 
loaned Mr von der Hoya a Horse called Bill to go to Crocket paid 

‘For the reading and translation of the Hebrew, I am indebted to Dr. 


H. J. Leon, Adjunct Professor of Classical Languages, University of 
Texas. Sterne made a few mistakes in writing the phrase. 
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Madame Carmel Mora $50. Texas Monay on Accot of rent for 
her part of Stone House. received the monay from Bennett 
Blake— Henry McNeil arrived from the U. 8S. news— France 
has declared war against England,— Ellison brought another load 
of Corn— 

Thursday the 8th Cloudy weather at 8. Am. the old negro 
who lives on Rueg’s Plantation came and requested me to write to 
Rueg, respecting the Farm, promised to do so, McNeil left for the 
west. wrote a Letter to L. Rueg respecting Ogilvy’s Estate, and 
also the conversation had with the old negro respecting Rueg’s 
Plantation, letter to go in to morrow’s mail. was introduced to a 
Mr Compton from Alexandria, he has come to Texas to see the 
Country. agreably to Law had the personal Estate of James 
ogilvy appraised, was appraised at . . . .[blank] Bennett 
Blake, John Crutcher & John noblett appraisers— weather at dark 
very oppressively warm, times very dull 

Fryday the 9th October weather cloudy and Hazy in the 
morning, fair in the Evening— arranged the Papers of James 
Ogilvie, and found some notes & accounts due him found also a 
receipt of J. S. Roberts for a fine pair of Pistols, Holsters, and 
Knife, valued at $65.00 good for that much— 

Seth Sheldon arrived late this afternoon gave me four Docu- 
ments in Spanish to translate, all concerning a League of Land 
granted to John Noris by the government of Coahuila & Texas, 
translated all of them before going to bed.1® Mrs wilson Rein- 
hardts mother in Law died this morning, at John Thorn’s House 
Send an advertisement to the San Augustine paper Cautioning all 
persons from trading for, or purchasing any note or notes given 
by me to one Mr Roddy or Rohdy, they were obtained from me by 
fraud— 

Saturday October 10th Weather very opressive and Hot, felt 
unwell this morning took my translations I made last night up to 
the office, and received $40— Texas money for my work. wrote 
a note to John Norriss promising that in case, on the return of 
Sheriff Rusk, Pll have a Settlement with him & if Noris’s Tax is 
not all paid to pay it— came home at Noon with a hot fever, 7 
P. M. feel better addressed a note to Mr. Sheldon, requesting him 

“Sterne was an excellent linguist. In addition to English and Ger- 


man, his mother tongue, he spoke Spanish and French, and several In- 
dian dialects. Cohen, Settlement of the Jews in Texas, 4. 
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to attend to the Business of Ogilvy’s goods at Mr Sam Norris’s, 
which he promised to do, gave him a Bill of the goods, (say )—the 
first cost in New Orleans and Expences up to Natchitochez amounts 
to $230.56 the following is a copy of the Bill—‘Invoice of Sundries 
Shipped pr Hannibal consigned to Mr Norris. 
1840 
April 29th 3 Sacks Coffee 545 11}...... $ 61.31 
8 Blls Sugar 1832 lbs 54 
6 Blls Whiskey 180 galls 27... 48.60 


$205.56 


freight charges from N. Orleans to Natchitoc[he]s 


2. ee 21.25 
a eee 1.25 
Charges at Natchitochez...... 2.50 

$230.56 


The Sheriff has lost his Boarders he had in jail they (2 negroes 
& 1 white man) broke out to day between 11 and 12 oclock— 
pretty bold— Mrs Sterne is getting better rapidly, my Son charles 
Sick— was his birthday to day he is 10 years old 

Sunday October 11th the weather very dry & warm no news 
of the runaways of yesterday— mail arrived at noon brought no 
news of any importance, received a Letter from Louis Dufour, 
Wrote to the Post Master General, respecting 


which is filed— 
wrote to Doctor Levi Jones Galveston, 


mail route No 4 & 57°— 
respecting Major Allen Reynolds purchase of Bolivar Point in 1830 
requested Dr J. to attend to my Tax I have to pay for my ten 


acre Lots; no simptoms of Fever to day, Mrs S. still recovering— 


child well,— 

Monday October the 12th last night was taken with an ague, 
had a hot fever all night untill noon to day 

Tuesday the 13th no fever but felt bad all day session of 


Mail route No. 4 was from Nacogdoches to McLanahans, Louisiana, 
via San Augustine, Milam, Gaines Ferry, Sabine; distance of seventy- 
four miles. No. 5 was from Nacogdoches to Epperson’s Ferry via Greens- 
boro, Spring Hill, and Smithland; distance one hundred forty-three miles. 
There was weekly mail service to these points. Journal and Advertiser, 
San Augustine, February 25, 1841. 
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County Court, sold the Personal Effects of J. Ogilvy to day, sold 
for $103.82. received orders from Liut Col Todd to draft every 
5th man of my Company*? and one non commd. officer, draft to 
be held 24th of this month to rendevous here on the 6th next 
month, and the general rendevous to be at the Nechaz Saline on 
the 14th do to go on a 3 months tour against the Indians mail 
arrived from the East brought no news at least not to me. paid 
Doctor Starr $13 par money on a/c of his Bill, general Houston 
passed, for the west 

Wednesday the 14th passed a very restless night did not sleep 
at all, took the fever this morning at 7. left me at noon, went 
up town but was too Sick to attend to any business. 

Thursday the 15th very weak but no fever to day, attended to 
all my Business as Justice, today, dispatched 21 cases, Mr John 
Poe brought my plough home & paid me 280 bundles of fodder on 
a/e of 480 bundles he owes me, received a Letter from G. W. Smith 
Jasper respecting my Headright, also a Letter from Ambse Lom- 
peyrae Sr Natchitochez, respecting the House & Lot on the Corner 
of Main & South Street at present occupied by Mr Leusch, in- 
closed in Letter an old survey made by James Gaines Esqr. of 
said Lot. filed among the Papers to which it belongs to wit— 
“Documents belonging to other Persons,” Messrs J. V. Bossier 
Co. send me their receipt for 31 Dollars, ret filed also a Letter 
from Jno. Walker New Orleans which I answered this Evening 
and mailed it for to morrows mail, a considerable south wind is 
blowing accompanied with rain 9 oclock P. m. went to bed with 
a slight{t] headache— 

Fryday October the 16 past a restless night, the wind changed 
suddenly this morning to N. E. had a little rain, fair in the after- 
noon, did not have much fever, took medicine, remained at home 
all day 

Saturday the 17th my well day, to day, yet am too weak to 
walk to the office, went on Horseback, and attendet to several suits, 
Old Pineda, wrote to me from Bexar. Letter handed to me by, 
Mr. Dangerfield a Lawyer of that place, made an arrangement 
with him, to purchase on our joint account the right, Patricio 


*Sterne had commanded a company of volunteers in the fight with the 
Cherokees known as the battle of the Neches, July 16, 1839. Zuber, 
“Captain Adolphus Sterne,” in QUARTERLY of Texas Historical Associa- 
tion, II, 213. 
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de Torres’s Daughter (who lives at Bexar) has to her Father’s 
Estate, Mr D. informed me of the Death of R. R. Royall also that 
the President of the Republic was so sick, that it is doubted, if he 
would get over it a good many People in Town to day, but not 
near as many as usual, there is one thing remarkable, that is— 
very seldom is a drunken man seen—, thats something encourag- 
ing any how— these bad times. a very strong south wind blew 
all day, yet out of the wind, or in the sun it was very hot. 

Sunday the 18th Aniversary of the great Battle of Leipsic— 
rested well last Night, and thank God, had no simpthoms of fever 
to day, mail from the W. & S. arrived, no news for me— nor for 
any one else, wrote to John Walker N. Orleans, received some old 
n reading them, set in 


newspapers pr mail, spend the afternoon 
raining near night and looks like it would keep at it all night. 

Monday the 19th Rained nearly all night, cloudy this morning, 
turned to be fair in the Evening, a Mr Lattimore from Redriver 
County arrived, on his way to Austin was introduced to him, I 
belive he is the one living on a League of Land of the Elguezabal 
Claim nothing was said about it. Major Kaufman arrived from 
San Augustin, Major Augustin dito. no news. 

Tuesday the 20th October all the Familie is well at present 
I belive for the first time this summer Eastern mail arrived, 
brought no news, Robert Potter a Senator from Red River passed 
to day for Austin Our Representative Major Kaufman also left 
to day for seat of government, John Sutherland formerly a resi- 
dent of this place, now of Bexar arrived to day with a drove of 
mules— put them in my lot for the night, one of his servants 
is an [x Colonel of mexico has come down from a high to a 
low station Sic transit gloria mundi— one of the mule drivers 
tells me that vicente Cordova is a Captain in the Centralist Army 
at Matamoros he also states that the late Outrage by the Co- 
manchez at Linnville, was set on foot at Matamoros paid Mrs Hol- 
land $55. Texas monay for some Household furniture purchased 
of her 

Wednesday 21st Mr Southerland told me that J. Ogilvy is 
from Muryshire Banff Scotland John norris was here to day, 
brought in his Papers which he wants the Action of Congress on 
entrusted them to James Gaines Senator from Shelby & Sabine, 
paid Gaines $50. Texas monay on a/c of Lots in Pendelton, all 
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the members of Congress I have seen, are all for reform, a com- 
plete reorganization of the government, the government is in a 
desperate situation if this Congress cures all the complicated 
deceases it labors under, they will be skillfull men, and will merit 
the sincere thanks of the People— had much Law business to 
day, got along very Smoothly, day very fine—, a cool Steady 
north wind is blowing at this time 7 P. M. 

Thursday the 22d October 1840 fine cool weather— was in- 
troduced to a Mr Mitchel of New Orleans Mr Sherer of San Au- 
gustin who arrived this Evening from independence, and washing- 
ton, brings Counter Orders from Felix Huston respecting the con- 
templated indian campaign, by the general good humor every 
one is in this Evening, I have reasons to believe that the measure 
vas not a popular one, at least in this place. 

Fryday the 23d nothing stirring to day, weather very fine, 
wrote to Seth Sheldon, pr mail. 

Naturday the 24th Cold weather to day— my Brother Isaac 
left here to day for Alexandria La gave him $60 Texas monay 
and a fine Silver watch had nothing else to give him, but he 


is young and will work for a living like I have done wrote to 


John Walker, a sale of the Personal Effect of A. Rieman deed 
took place at my office, I bought a Silver Patent Lever watch gave 
$19.50 good bargain— a Mr Pucket from Colorado arrived late 
from indiana, he stays with me as I have some Business to tran- 
sact with him, James Haverty died last night at Hyde’s Tavern, 
was burried to day at 4. P. m. 

Sunday the 25th very fine weather to day had a white frost 
last night, Mr Pucket left this morning to return in a few days 
he has become the purchaser of some Lands I sold to J. D. Early 
of indiana in 1835 or 1836 mail arrived from Galvezton, no 
news 

Monday the 26th October very cold last night very fine wea- 
ther to day, wind South this Evening— a child of Mr Lee’s died 
last night received a long Letter from Mr Edward Salzman of 
New Orleans respecting his affairs with Mr Ogilvy, obtained Let- 
ters of Administration on the Estate of Patricio de Torres decd. 
took the Oath as prescribed by Law and entered upon the duties 
of administrator— 


Tuesday 27th weather moderated to day, cloudy this Evening— 
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Mail arrived from the U 8S. received a Letter from Louis Rueg, 


one from the widow Patricio de Torres, and one from T. B. Stod- 


dard of New York. paid to A. Jacobs $20— Texas fora claim 
on government of $37.50 God knows when I'll get it— paid out 
$20— Texas for Beef & other articles for the use of my Fam- 
ilie 


Wednesday the 28th begun raining last night and continued so 
all day to day, wrote a Letter to E. Salzman respecting Ogilvy’s 
Estate wrote to Louis Rueg, to Wm B. Stille, and to the widow 
Torres, gave to Corbin the County Depty Clerk, a mortgage to 
record, from George Wiede to myself, for 4 League of Land, 
originaly granted to Juan Clemente Cortez’s Heirs situated on 3 
forks of Trinity said Land I sold to Wiede for $1650— _pay- 
able in 3 months, with the above mentioned Mortgage, the note 
Wiede gave me of $1650— is attached to the Mortgage, but is 
not to be recorded Mrs. Sterne is a little unwell to day hope it 
is nothing serious— 

Thursday the 29th October weather very fine Chriswell of 
Natchitochez passed trough here to day towards the west, passed 
as sale before me to Judge Hart for a Lot fronting the Public 
Square, between Thorn’s and Engledow’s House gave my letter 
to Luis Rueg, to a Mr O’Connor of Natchitochez gave him also 
Salzman’s Letter to be mailed at that place, send $30. Texas 
to Sheriff of Harrison County to pay Mrs Nancy Hamilton’s Tax 
for her land and her late son E. E. Hamilton, directed the Letter 
to wools’s or Springhill P. O. Examined Tax list and found 
James Ogilvy has given in Land last year as his own 13284 acres 
in the Republic— signed Bond to perform my duties as adminis- 
trator on P. de Torres’s Estate. 

ryday the 30th Weather continues fine, wrote to 8. W. Blount 
of San Augustin, to send me some money he owes me, Manuel 
Guttierrez came from Bayou Lea, has some verbal communication 
from the widow Torres, appointed 2. P. M. to morrow to meet me 
at my House, he is also a material witness, in the Land suit I 
have with the Heirs of Manuel Santos Coy he knows when I 
mace the trade with, Ygnacio Santos for the Land on the Loco. 

Saturday October the 31st. Thomas Puckett came late last 
night, from San Augustin. this morning gave me a release dated 
yesterday for all the Lands I sold to John D. Early in New Orleans 
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last time I was there 1836— for the purpose of giving Mr 
Puckett Titles to the same Lands in conformity with the Law of 
this country he paid me $220. in Texas monay equal to $44. 
Texas monay being the amount of Taxes I had advanced on a/c 
of said Lands for the year 1838 & 1839. wrote a letter by Mr 
Puckett to George Aldridge, also an introductory Letter to R. 
Potter Senator from Red River received $56. Texas monay to pay 
the Tax on Mr Puckett’s Land in Harrison County and for record- 
ing the Documents belonging to J. M. Dor’s Title, and said 
Pucketts sale— interpreted between General Rusk & Vital Flores 
respecting the Division of the Land left by said Flores’s Parents 
to him and his Brothers & Sisters, Flores promised me for my 
services as interpetrer in said Business $50.00 if all goes to his 
satisfaction, and Rusk promised to relinquish 500 Acres of Land 
which I gave him as a fee in my Case vs Heirs of Manuel Santos 
Coy to my youngest son Placide Rusk.— day very fine, many 
People in Town— 

Sunday the 1st November Mr Puckett left this morning, wrote 
by him to Col Snively respecting some discharges ot a Soldier ot 
Louis Sanchez’s Company. wrote to Col. R. Potter, to D. 8. 
Kaufman. and to Capt D. C. Ogden respecting the public Stores 
he left with me, wrote to E. Salzman of N. Orleans respecting 
Ogilvy’s Estate, E. J. Debard was here requested me to examine 
the Title Mrs Lazarin has for a Piece of Land on the Boteja— 
promised to do so to morrow, wrote to K. H. Muse on private 
Business. wrote also to Muse & Kaufman respecting this Lodge, 
and such reform as ought to be made in the Grand Lodge of the 
Republic, particularly in the curtailing its Expences, which in our 
present situation is too grand intierly** mail from the west ar- 
rived, brought no news One Letter from P. Master Gel. which 
I answered 

Monday November 2d fine day, wrote to Martin Rumpf, of 
Austin. also to D. S. Kaufman, send off western mail, Mr J. H. 
Holland returned last night from San Augustin, District Court 
in session yet received back a contract made between Saml. 


“Sterne helped to organize the Grand Lodge of Texas, A. F. & A. M., 
on December 20, 1837, and was elected its first deputy grand master. 
Sayles, The Masonic Jurisprudence of Teaxs, 218-219 (Brenham, 1879). 
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Maas & myself for some San Leon Property, returned said Maas 
his note for $100.00 pr F. von der Hoya his agent 

Tuesday 3d fine weather. Alexander Melvor died last night 
at 9 oclock. was burried to day at 4 P. m. a Horse which I 
loaned F. v. d. Hoya sometime ago, was so badly hurt by him, 
that I sold him for $40 to David Rusk on a years credid— Wm 
H. Dangerfield from Bexar, arrived invited him to spend the 
night with me, gave me a note of $85.75 to collect against Juan 
Bautista chirino signed in 1826 in favor of John Cortez— Col 
Blount of San Augustin, send me word by mail rider that he 
would be here on Thursday next, made Frederick T. Philipps an 
offer to let him [have] the Land trade between Old Jose de los 
Santos & myself in case he can get half the monay $125.00, the 
half of the Stone House (vicente Cordova’s Part) was sold to 
day at Public auction for the Benefit of the widow Finley as in- 
demnification of the loss of her Negroes, taken off by Cordova. 
Brichta gave up his Store to Roberts to day. 

Wednesday the 4th November 1840 fine weather to day. 
Dangerfield left here to day in company with Ned Roberts, for 
Crockett, saw Mr Flournoy from Canton Mississippi, who saw 
Mrs Silverberg, says the widow wants to come out here, bought 
a Skeleton Lever watch of Mr Simpson the watch maker, gave 
$82.00 in notes and Texas monay paid T. T. Meclvor 13 dollars 
good monay for negro hire, said amount was paid in my assuming 
a debt Melvor owes to the Estate of A. Rieman— 

Thursday 5th fine weather, signed a deed to one half of the 
Land purchased of Maria Cortez as Executrix and administratrix 
on the Estate of Juan Clemente Cortez decd. to Frost Thorn, 
said Land is Located on the Bois d’Are fork of Trinity River 
Surveyed by Casey, being No 98. I have not settled with Thorn 
for said Headright. after allowing Thorn all he has advanced, 





say $180. from first to this moment, there is $20. coming to me 
from Thorn on that trade Mr Flournoy goes to morrow, intends 
to bring Edward Mrs Silverberg’s oldest son here. Hoya mooved 
out of his Thorn’s store to Roberts’s Store Orton arrived with 
his Familie— Abram H. Scott came in from Angelina, had a 
conversation with him about the land he left with J. Walker to 
sell. hired a negro man of Mr Hunt at $1. or $6. Texas money 


pr diem 
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Friday the 6th November— 1840 weather set in raining last 
night about 8 P. M. Hazy & Cloudy weather this morning. 
Wrote by Flournoy to Mrs. Silverberg, Saw Col Carr of crockett. 
said county is filling up very fast. land becoming valuable. the 
Sun Saluted the Earth about 2 P. M. 

Saturday 7th fine weather this morning F. T. Philipps an- 
nounced to me that he was ready to go into the Speculation about 
the Santos Half League of Land, I offered him a few days ago— 
gave him my Papers I have from Santos, and the original Title to 
make out a document from between himself & me, which he says 
he will have finished tomorrow morning— Mr P. returned to 
Town this afternoon and paid me $32. in Silver the rest $40 in 
Silver to be paid me by Mr Wm Jones. also $53— which is to 
be paid me in coffe Sugar, whiskey, or any such groceries as I may 
want out of Jones’s Establishment left all the Silver with Jones 
till I want it next monday— signed a Bond to Philipps for the 
undivided half of the half League of Land. wrote a contract in 
Spanish between Vital & Policarpio Flores and Gel. Rusk, the 
Contract by consent of Parties was left in my hands not to be 
given up till the contracting parties are all together, placed the 
Document in the Package Labelled “Documents belonging to other 
Persons” had a quarrell with John Lussan, about Land, he wants 
to be right, and so do I, we will both be right if left alone, the 


Law will do us justice 


Sunday the Sth November 1840— _ fine weather today Major 
Mayfield arrived last night from San Augustin, Judge Richard 
Seurry dito— all bound for Austin, Mayfield informed me he 


knows that a Mr Dodd ownes 14 negroes, said Dodd owes me 
$3500, of which Mayfield has a third and Mather F. Sims a third, 
if said money is collected Mayfield before leaving here will have 
the nesessary Documents made out to bring suit against Dodd— 
the circumstance is— Mayfield as my attorney in fact sold Dodd 
a League and Labor of Land for $3500 Dodd paid him in Pearl 
River worthless shinplasters, Dodd obligating himself to Mayfield 
that said worthless paper was good as Silver that the Bank it was 
issued from was a chartered institution and Specie paying Bank 
all of which has turned out to be a Humbug and for said fraud 
Dodd is to be sued before the proper Tribunal— Wrote a deed 
for Vital Flores in favor of his wife— Vital Flores obligated 
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himself verbaly to deliver me next Spring a first rate gentle cow 
& calf for such Services as I have rendered him in writing the 
Contract between him, his Son Policarpio & Gel Rusk, for fees 
due me in a suit had before me yesterday about a Horse, and the 
writing of the Deed above named, in failure of delivering a first 
rate cow & calf he is to pay twenty seven dollars in Silver or its 


equivalent 


Monday 9th November 1840— fine weather to day paid David 
Rusk Sheriff— all the Taxes of 1839 and 1840— for myself— 
Mrs Sterne— Genereux Benard’s Estate, José de los Santos Coy 


& Patricio de Torres & Wm K. English (for Mr Hazard) of Alex- 
andria whole amount of Tax— $444.92} got receipt for all, 
Mr Blount of San Augustin arrived, also Mr. Gould. Judge 
Scurry left for Austin. Lester Hotchkiss arrived last Evening, 
receiving one months Rent $100. Texas money from Mrs Mon- 
gomery— on a/c of Benards’s Estate received $72.00 in Silver 
from Philipp which I had left with him since we made the trade 
for Santos’s Land as allready mentioned— Received of the 
Brothers Hoya 2 notes for safe keeping sealed up in a paper and 
filed with the Package of “Documents belonging to other Per- 
sons” rented the House of Lompayrae, to Gel. Rusk for 18 months 

Tuesday November 10th weather Cloudy, South wind, had a 
conversation with 8S. W Blount told me that the Half League of 
Land claimed by his wife the widow of John 8S. Lacy, and sold 
as such was for my Special Benefitt, and that said Land would 
be conveyed to me in due form of Law so soon as I made to said 
Mrs Blount a deed for a League & Labor of Land granted to 
José Maria Alpando— (alias) Villalpando which I expect to 
do in a short time— Juan Buatista [sic| chirino Executed to me 
his notes for $55.00 payable in 4 months and one for $50. payable 
in 12 months. had a Deed for a tract of Land on which P. de 
Torres’ Plantation is situated, Purchased of Jose Ma Mora, placed 
upon file for record in the County Clerks office . 

Wednesday November the 11th 1840— had a storm and rain 
last night, fine weather to day got ready to start to Grand Cane, 
and Shrevee Port, to morrow morning, O’Neil’s Carriage came 
in to day to take Mrs Holland & familie to Natchitochez, to re- 
turn from there to New Orleans, several strangers in Town to 
day, Emigration pours in, en masse 
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Thurs lay the 12th left home to John Norriss on attovac, got 
him to accompany me. left his House at 2 P. M. and went to 
the widow Parmer’s in Shelby county, had a wretched Lodging, 
and worse fare, paid one dollar Silver in the morning— 


1 
weather crossed the 


Fryday 13th fine Sabine at Logans’s 
Ferry, went to Aaron Furgusson, fared midling well for $3.00 
Saturday the 14th left Fergusson’s to Jose de los Santos’s 5 
found him ready to leave for Natchitochez, got my Bill 
ly to a Contract made 


to a Mr Nicholsons’ 


miles, 
of Sale for a half League of Land, agreal 
with him on the 3d of February last, went 
on the Shreeveport Road, got Exelent fare & good Lodging for 
$2.50, the country we travelled trough to day is very poor— 

left Nich- 


called Summergrove 10 miles 


Sunday the 15th November fine weather to day— 
olsons to a beutifull little Town 
South of Shreveport at this place, we met with a Son of Saml. 
Norriss, who guided us trough, swamp morass, and water, to Nat. 
Norriss, was received in a friendly manner by him, nothing how- 
ever was said about the late Rebellion in which he took such an 
ls which Mr Ogilvy send up to Sam Norriss 


a ve part - the FO0O0d 
N. Norriss, told me he had 


ire in Nat Norriss Posession he 
de an arrangement with Mr Louis Rueg to pay me for them, 
to give me, the arrangement is to be made trough 


no monay 
$200. which amount N. Norriss 


Mr John Durst, who is to pay 
says he loaned Durst previous to the Rebellion, as I have not 
Mr Durst nor Mr Rueg, I know not how the matter stands, 
Estate gets any thing I shall consider it as that much 


the Forks of Red River, 


t if ? 


nd crossed in a flat boat one ot 
to Mr Samuel Norriss, who lives on the Bank of the Main Red 
Mr Norriss and his amiable Familie 


Vonday the 16th remained all day at Mr Norriss’s the Steam 


River, Was wel] re ejved by 


Boat \\ ashington yassed up, John Norr) had never seen one he- 
J | 


Tuesday the 17th November left, recrossed the River, swamps, 
ed by Summergrove to Thomas Norriss’s, fared well at 


Clad jabe y 


his Hous 


Wednesday the 1sth passed trough Greenwood a beutifull vil- 


wil a fine Acadamy build partly by the State of Louisiana 
or f the leaders in the Mexican uprising at) Nacogdoches, 
1535. ki i a Cordova rebellion.” Youkum, History of Texas, 
M1, 245-246 
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and partly by subscription, the place is in a Languid state, in con- 
sequence of the belive that the place will be in the Limits of 
Texas, in fact all the inhabitants are fearfull they will be in 
Texas after the line is run— _ passed several large plantations to 
day, Lodged for the night at the House of a Mr John Jurdan, 
had good fare for One dollar 

Thursday the 19th went this day to the Town of Shelbyville, 
called on the County Clerk, and found my Headright purchased 
of the widow Susan Latham to be rejected by the Traveling Board 


of Land commissioners however I know the claim to be a good 


one, I do not despair in getting it yet fixed all right— 

Fryday the 20th left Shelbyville to the Crossing of Attoya 
near Vital Flores’s here Mr Norriss left me for his House and 
I came home about dark— found a Letter from Alexander 
Philipps, One from Mr F Hazard of Rapide, and one from Mr 
James P. Kay, who inclosed a note on J. S Linn which he wants 
me to collect, nothing new has occurred during my absence, m) 
Familie have been unwell, but are all thank God well at present— 


Saturday Novr 21th heard that George Pollitt had died since | 


left home— many Strangers mooving to the west passed to day, 
send a letter to Cable & Mears Natchitochez— saw T. F. Me- 


Kinney of Galveston, has a claim of upward of $3500 against 
Douglass— 
Sunday Novr 22d Cold weather— wrote to D. S. Kaufman 


to A, Philips of N. Orleans, to J. P. Kay informing of the rumor 








here about him, wrote to F. H. Hazard of Alexand: mail 
from Austin arrived brought the Presidents massage, nothi very 
particular in it— Kaufman elected Speaker Retrenchment & 


reform appear to be the Order of the day, nothing else is talked 
about, so says Kaufman. 

Monday Novr 23 Cold but tine weathe: wrote to Saml 
Norriss, also to Louis Rueg, paid the Sheriff $16600 for Ruegs’s 
Tax for 1840 also $123.62. for John Norriss’s Tax for 1840 had 
to borrow the monay from chevallier at an enormous interest, gave 
David Rusk $25— ‘Texas money to pay govt dues for my part 
of the Headright of José Ma. Mora located in Houston County, 
Col Ransom returned from Fannin County on the way to [lous 
ton, Mr Woodward Deputy Sergeant at arms of the [louse o 


Representatives, arrived from Austin with Supoenas from Congress 
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for, John S. Roberts, Robt A. Irion, Chas. 8S. Taylor John Durst 
George Aldridge, Radford Berry G. W. Tips, Joseph Rowe & my- 
self, to appear before the Committee on Public Lands at the City 
of Austin on the 10th of December next, all I belive agreed to 
vo, paid Daniel Lacy $22. par money on a/c of the $50 he let 
me have when I went to Grand Cane last year. I owe him yet 
$16. good money and $60 Texas, he having now no claim on the 
Land I then purchased 

Tuesday Novr the 24th Cold, cloudy, windy weather, Jeremie 
is starting for Natchitochez this morning, gave him $15 Silver 
send all my despatches by him gave F. T. Philips the Sale I 
received from Jose de los Santos Coy, to convey to me the Half 
of it as agreed on and stipulated on the 7th inst. Benigno Santos 
was married last night to Jose Ma Procela’s Daughter, Hart. 
Taylor, Roberts, and all the Elite of our Town were at the wed- 


ding. 
Wednesday the 25th very cold weather today it [is] rumored 
in Town that Gel Sam Houston is dead— not sure nothing 





new otherwise translated a French Document for vital Flores, 
and gave him also a copy of his contract with Gel Rusk drank a 
good Egg nog and went to bed— 

Thursday the 26th Cold—cold—cold weather this morning— 
moderated in the afternoon, many wagons with Emigrants passed 
to day bound for Houston County, and the far west, Jhon [sic] 
Thorn is to be married next Thuesday, regret I can not be at the 
wedding. 

Fryday the 27th fine weather, Emigrants literaly, pouring 
in,— Capt Hooper returned from Austin brought some Papers 
& a Letter from Muse & Kaufman, Mr Woodward returned from 
San Augustin 

Saturday the 28th very fine weather— preparing to go to 
Austin. Mr Silvester a merchant from New Orleans arrived was 
introduced to him, J. D. Clary also arrived, Francis Ramsdale 
gave me a Power of attorney to collect several debts due him by 
govnt. received a letter from 8. A. Belden New Orleans & one 
from Ben Clark Irish Ben Clark as good a fellow as ever lived 
I belive he is an Honest man en toto 

Sunday 29th November very fine weather today Mr Mitchel 
of New Orleans left, western mail arrived, brought me several 
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letters from the Post Master General, one of [them] orders me 
to change the departure of the mail to San Augustin received 
also a full Power of attorney from the Daughter of Patricio de 
Torres from Bexar to attend to her Land affairs and to the her 
[sic] affairs as an Heir of Patricio de Torres generally filed the 
Power of attorney for record in the office of the county Clerk of 
this county, received several other Documents respecting same 
claim filed away in their respective places— had an arrangement 
between Mr Blake & myself and John S. Roberts, Mr. Blake as 
the lessee of the Lower part of the Stone House under me, as 
agent of Mrs Mora, and Mr. Roberts representing himself To BE 
THE REPRESENTATIVE of Mrs Finley, it was agreed, that from the 
time the House (or half of it was sold to Mrs Finley) the Rent 
of the Grocery Room is to be paid half to widow Finley and the 
other half to the widow Mora, the Expence of repairing said Room 
to be taken out first, also that the west end room is to be to the 
benefit of Mrs Finley and the Eastern End Room below to the 
benefitt of Mrs Mora, and that Mr Blake shall keep the same Rooms 
he now occupies for the next twelve months from the 14th of 
January next at two hundred and fourty dollars a year; the rent 
of the West End Room to be deceided on when I return it is 
understood that the west end Room is to be in offsett against the 
Jast end room at present occupied by me, and the ballance of 
the Rent from the day the said sale took place to be divided 
between them (Mrs Mora and Mrs Findley) after paying Blake 
for the floor he laid in the middle Room 

Monday 30th Novr left home to John Durst’s left Mr J. H. 
Holland in charge of the Post office 

Tuesday December 1th 1840 \eft early in the morning, fine 
weather, to Jacob master’s 35 miles 

wednesday 2d very fine weather— left early, passed trough 
Croket, went to Judge Aldrige’s to dinner, went to Robins’s on 
the west bank of Trinity 35 miles ‘ 

Thursday the 3d Rained last night, Doctor Irion one of our 
company got very Sick, and by unanimous advice of the Company 
returned home, at 10 A. M. Stopped Raining, but cloudy—went 
the old (upper) San Antonio Road to Rodger’s 30 miles— 

Fryday the 4th wind from the north very cold, allmost too 
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Severe to travel, passed the Nava Soto at tinnensville to Nash- 
ville on the Brassos 50 miles, Stopped at Beal’s good House, 

Saturday December the 5th very fine weather, went to Jones’s 
15 miles passed in our journey a mountain (the sugar loaf 400 
feet high. wild country stopped at Jones’s all day to recruit 
our force, for the purpose of going trough the (Strech) 75 miles 
indian country without a house 5 persons arrived from Nash- 
ville Brassos to go on with us, (Capt Reed, Col wheelock Major 
Porter Mr Murry and Mr Wilson 

Sunday December 6th fine weather—left early this morning, 
some fine, country Saw many herds of Buffalo but did not Stop 
to kill any, stopped near night at a place called the Hole in the 
Rock from a peculiar Basin of water formed in a solid Rock, in 
the Bed of a Bayou here we took our Supper, but our Horses 
were very uneasy, and we supposed that indians were in the neigh- 
bourhood, at 8 oclock we saddled up and went 15 miles further 
to the Post Oak Grove and campt for the night 

Monday the 7th \eft early, Prairie all the way to Austin 30 
miles. arrived at 5 P. M. was met by all my friends, and some 
old acquaintances, was invited by my friend Kaufman to a Ball 
which was given in honor of the French & american ministers,— 
at Bullock’s, Austin is (as a Town Site) a fine place— 





put up 
went to the Ball, was introduced to Mons. de Saligné the French 
minister, to Mr Flood the Chargé D’ affairs from the u. States, 
and his Lady, a fine woman, danced two cotillions and retired 

Tuesday the Sth December at the House of representatives to 
day, cherokee Bill discussed, several members spoke in favor & 
in contra— 

Wednesday the 9th Kaufman had the floor to day made an 
Eloquent Speach against the Cherokee Bill, he occupied the floor 
all day— 

Thursday the 10th Cherokee Bill— Mayfield had the floor 
to day, I very seldom have heard a better argument on any 
Subject— in the Evening I was examined, by the Committee on 
Public Lands, had my interrogatories in writing, answered them 
in writing— have a copy of part of them N. B. on this Evening 
Gel Houston was attacked by Col. Jordan of the late Federal 
army and had it not been for my interference Jordan would have 


killed him with an axe— 
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Fryday the 11th Cherokee Bill— Gel Houston had the floor 
today, House crouded, with men, woman, and childern, got trough 
with our Testimony to day** 

Saturday the 12th December 1840 Cherokee Bill still under 
discussion, Mayfield— van Sant of Harrison Spoke against the 
Bill, House adjourned till Monday next— 

Sunday the 18th paid 100 dollars Texas monay for Tavern 
Bill, and cleared out received an order from Col Hockley to 
sell all Public Property in my possession except the drums. Order 
dated 12th Decemr in my possession, amongst “Letters on Busi- 
ness” went to Bastrop 38 miles—put up at Mr Noessel’s a german, 
Mr Taylor lost his Saddle bags at this House. 

Monday 14th— left early this morning went 45 miles and 
campt out, got some Buffalo meat from some Hunters to day 
which served us for our Supper, bought a Tonge to take Home 
with me, slept well under the trees 

Tuesday the 15th left at 4 oclock this morning passed trough 
San Antonio Prairie a Beutifull Settlement, passed trough Tenox- 
titlan, crossed the Brazos River to a Mr Moss 40 miles— 

Wednesday the 16th lett early this morning went 4 miles to 
Mrs Walkers, here a man in Spectacles from Houston took us 
out of our Road, and on our discovering the fact we tried to re- 
gain our Road by going trough the woods, in attempting which, 
we got lost, and found ourselves in the Evening at a Mr Head’s 
10 miles from the place we had Started from in the morning 

Thursday the 17th left early this morning passed trough Tin- 
nensville 10 miles the Nava Soto was Swimming—Swam our 
Horses across, had our Baggage packet across a Log which was 
under water, and which we had to pass over, at our eminent risk 
of being drownded, finaly we got over safe, and went to Robt 
Rodgers 25 miles— 

Fryday the 18th left early crossed the River Trinity, to Judge 
Aldriges 45 miles, we crossed at a new place, (Boseman’s Ferry) 
which is a much better, and nearer Road than by Robins’s 

Saturday the 19th Decemb Rained very much last night, keeps 
on this morning, left in the rain, and passed trough Crockett to 


“For testimony of Sterne and others before Committee on Public Lands, 
concerning land speculations, see supplement to House Journal of Fifth 
Congress, 329-71. 
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Master’s in the rain 20 miles, got wet outside, and got something 
to wet the inside, on our arrival,— 

Sunday the 20th left in the Rain, rode all day in the rain to 
John Durst’s 36 miles— 

Vonday the 2ist Arrived at Home found all well, John Thorn 
got married during my absence, to the widow Leander Smith, 

Tuesday the 22d took charge of the post office again, found 
everything all Straight Capt English has opened a mercantile 
Establishment in the old Tavern, every thing else is as it used 
to be 

Wednesday the 23d paid charles chevallier $330.00 Texas 
Money I had borrowed of him to pay Taxes for Rueg & John 


ection took place to day for Justice of the Peace, 





Norriss, an E 
and B. Blake was reelected, without oposition, Jeremie informs 
me, that he has paid S. B. True Town of Natchitochez $3. to pay 
for some goods I expect up from New Orleans, Madame P. Bossier, 
has named our little girl, her name is “Laura”. (a classic name!) 
was also informed of the death of my friend Victor Bossier 

Thursday the 24th cloudy & cold, mail from Galvezton & 
Houston, no news; finding that George Wiede is not returning & 
hearing nothing from him, sued him for $1650.00 and attached 
640 acres of Land he bought from J. C. Hill John Walling Jr 
married one of John Dorsetts Daughters, A Bail this Evening, 
went off tolorable well, but none of our Old Balls like we had in 
1833, 4. &. 5. 

Fryday the 25th Christmas fine weather Major Kimbro of 
San Augustin, who left Austin 4 days after I did, reports that 
it is generally belived that the Mexicans are about to invade 
Texas, young Van Ness brought such news from San Antonio, 
it has also been ascertained that Seguin has not joined the Enemy. 
L Myers returned from new Orleans, says he has Letters for me, 
which he left in his trunk on a wagon, made friends with Mrs. 
Raguet, who had not Spoken to me since the marriage of her 
Daughter to Doctor Irion 

Saturday the 26th December very fine weather Major Kimbro 
left a letter for me from Kaufman at Blake’s being of a public 
nature left it at the office for general inspection— Mr Milam a 
Brother of Col Benjamin Milam arrived, invited him to my House, 
accepted, received a Letter from my Brother Isaac, he informs 
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me that my half Sister Nancy is married to a man by the name 
of Steevens, received a Letter from Wiede, did not deter me from 
proceeding in my Suit against him, Wm. K. English received 
many goods to day (5 wagon loads) 

Sunday the 27th Saint Johns Day. fair weather Robt Pat- 
ton Esqr came up, with the intention to get subscribers to clear 
out the Angelina River, he thinks that he will succeed in having 
the River in order for Keel Boats by next season— Milam Lodge 
met to day for the first time in a year, got the late residence of 
Genl Douglass as Lodge Room, many strangers in town to day 

Monday the 28th Hazy and cold weather Probate Court, my 
ease about the Loco Land came on to day, posponed till next 
term of the Court at the request of A. Hotchkiss, the administra- 
tor on Emanuel Santos’s Estate, many country people in Town, 
Mr witlesey and Familie arrived last night, to open the old Tavern, 
Nacogdochez appears to be reviving— 

Tuesday the 29th December cold hazy weather Commenced 
suit against Nat Norriss on account the debt he ows Ogilvy, John 
Norriss acknowledged the Deed from old Santos and wife to F. T. 
Philipps, and I received my deed from Philipps for half the 
Land— Sold my old Saddle Horse to B. Blake for $100.00 
would not have sold that faithful servant, but knowing he gets as 
good, or better master, I parted with him—send several advertise- 
ments to the San Augustin Paper. 

Wednesday the 30th. Cold yainy day loaned myers ten dol- 
lars good monay nothing of consequence transpired to day W. 
K. English gave a Ball, in the Evening qutte a Business transac- 
tion the Ladies God bless them— _ looked as lovely as ever but 
it requires the pencil of Hogart to give a correct description of 
the Heterogenous Set of men, who were there congregated, 

Thursday the 31st Sleet, Snow, cold, ugly weather Mr Hoya 
who came last night from Houston reports that his Holiness 
the Pope has acknowledged the independence of Texas, a Steam 
Boat Snagged in the River Trinity, on which Hoya had some 
goods, no Business transacted in Town to day, all hands on a frolic 
my Son charles took Sick yesterday, not better to day— send 
for Doctor Starr, who gave him Some medicines 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


THE Bryan-Hayes FRIENDSHIP: On September 26, 1926, 
President William F. Pierce of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
delivered to the students a sermon on College Friendship. The 
examples which he used were the friendship of Jesus and St. John, 
the friendship of Tennyson and Arthur Hallam, and the friend- 
ship of Guy M. Bryan and Rutherford B. Hayes. Concerning the 
Bryan-Hayes friendship—no doubt suggested by the correspond- 
ence published in THe QUARTERLY—he said: 


A college friendship that will interest you Kenyon men more 
closely is the intimacy that bound together for more than half a 
century two members of the Kenyon Class of 1842, Rutherford B. 
Hayes of Ohio and Guy M. Bryan of Texas. This friendship, 
which no doubt to outward seeming did not differ from dozens 
of other college intimacies, was dostined to have a national sig- 
nificance. 

In those days the Philomathesian Literary Society was composed 
of men from the Northern States and Nu Pi Kappa of men from 
the Southern States, but the membership of Nu Pi Kappa falling 
off, Hayes, though from Ohio, entered the society at the earnest 
solicitation of his friend Bryan of Texas, and took with him ten 
other men. That happy mixture of men of different regions, who 
held the most divergent political views, was in itself an education 
in tolerance, but the friendship of Hayes with Bryan carried him 
far beyond tolerance—into a genuine sympathy and admiration 
for the South. 

Years passed and the conflict between North and South came 
to the wager of battle, and the two Kenyon friends, though friends 
still, fought in opposite camps. And after the war, when the 
North had lost its great dispassionate, compassionate leader, came 
reconstruction, sadder and harsher for the South than the long 
years of fighting. The government of the Southern States was 
placed in the hands of negroes and carpetbaggers from the North, 
and was “debased into a means of revenge, theft, and debauchery.” 
Taxes, though enormous, were levied not to be expended but to 
be stolen. Society threatened to disintegrate in aimless anarchy 
and private lawlessness. We are told that ten years after the 
Civil War closed the feeling of the South against the national 
government was far more bitter than at the end of the war. The 
inhumanity and stupidity of the policy of reconstruction had done 
more to envenom sectional difference than seventy vears of the 
slavery and anti-slavery contest. 

In 1876 when our Kenyon president, Rutherford B. Hayes, was 
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elected, three of the Southern States, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana, were still under carpetbag-military rule, without a 
semblance of normal state government, and the other Southern 
States lived in dread of congressional action which might restore 
the hated system within their own borders. Within less than two 
months President Hayes, disregarding the advice and criticism 
of the professional politicians, had withdrawn the United States 
troops from the Southern capitals, and had thus restored con- 
stitutional government over the entire republic. 

Hayes knew that the South could be trusted to resume its old 
relationship to the national government. How did he know it? 
His old friend of college days told him so, and he trusted Bryan 
just as he had done at Kenyon, though years of war and diver- 
gent interests has separated them. He believed in the South be- 
cause he believed what Guy M. Bryan told him of the South, and 
he could trust the individual Southerner because from his youth 
up he had given utter trust to the Southerner whom he knew and 
loved best. 


* a * * % % * * * 


To return to the case of Hayes and Bryan. If one of you were 
to enter a French or Italian university and should make a friend 
who because of the noble traits he saw in you should come to 
admire and respect and trust America, that would be analogous to 
the service that Bryan rendered the Southern States during his 
stay at Kenyon. Because he trusted the society which had pro- 
duced a man like Bryan, because he could trust not only Bryan’s 
veracity as to conditions in the South but his judgment and good 
sense in interpreting them, Hayes felt he could trust the white 
leaders in the South, and withdrew the Federal troops. Are you 
the kind of man that after twenty-five years of separation and a 
fratricidal war your friend could so utterly trust and believe in? 
It is said that one cannot lay an indictment against a whole 
nation, but Hayes believed in a whole nation, that is to say, in 
the Southern States, and the determining factor was his respect 
for Guy M. Bryan, his Southern friend. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
was held at the University of Texas on April 22, 1927. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, Judge T. F. Harwood, reviewed the work 
of the Association during the thirty years of its existence in the 
address that appears in this issue; and Mrs. R. L. Biesele read a 
paper entitled “Relations Between the German Settlers and the 
Indians in Texas, 1844-1850.” 

The business meeting accepted the resignation of Dr. Charles 
W. Ramsdell as Corresponding Secretary and Business Manager 
of the Association; but induced him to retain the office of Treas- 
urer. Dr. Ramsdell had held the combined offices of Secretary, 
Business Manager and Treasurer for more than twenty years, and 
asked relief on account of the heavy burden of other work. The 
special committee empowered to find a successor for Dr. Rams- 
dell has selected Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis to be Corresponding 
Secretary and Business Manager. Mrs, Tullis is Tutor in His- 
tory in the University of Texas. 

Miss Abigail Curlee and Mr. Carlos E. Castafieda were elected 
Fellows of the Association. Miss Curlee is the author of “The 
History of a Texas Slave Plantation” (XXVI, 79-128), and is a 
candidate for the Ph. D. degree in History at the University of 
Texas. Mr. Castaneda is the author of various translations. 

Letters of sympathy were addressed to Mrs. A. B. Looscan and 
Judge George W. Tyler, who were detained from the meeting on 
account of illness. 

A hundred and twenty-six members were elected. All officers 
were re-elected: Judge T. F. Harwood, "resident; Dr. Alex 
Dienst, Rev. W. 8. Red, Judge George W. Tyler, and Professor 
J. L. Clark, Vice-Presidents. Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher and 
Mrs. J. EK. Haley were elected to the Executive Council. 


The Treasurer’s report follows: 
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TREASURER’S REvorT For THE YEAR ENpING MARrcH 1, 


Receipts 
1926-27 
Balance in Austin National Bank, March 1, 
( 


BRO Rcstar shea Wolers otal onsbexcent orate retire aia ia he orate ia $ 97.20 


Cash on’ hand, March 1. 1926........ 56.06% 1,178.57 
PTT ee et eer Tere 2,355.90 
Sales of QUARTERLY and binding........... 694.17 
SRL Ae IDE ERE IG so evdb ons 1a deaneve ake Gu byes lois iorelelove's 1,000.00 
Interest on notes and bond ......... 6.0.40 393.73 
EI ick sea ekon sxe maws ante 30.50 
LL ERIOALVERC CMR SB ee See eR 1% 

$5,752.24 

Disbursements 

RYAN TAN TARRY 6, code cavety a caielaleus, eee rstae $2,418.82 
Bingie WUARTERTINGY s lo.s(clsi ei ahan shea 360.00 
Le] pi p52 eee ere ee See ae Oe eee ee 102.038 
Stationery DR ER Rh il a eta we eR RT iy Scandi 108.15 
Clerical help Se Rea.ge i 0% Jahier gh Ra WeRb mens Gomes oes 275.00 
PRAT RPEINES Eo ihe ik tS A RR aise in L740 
Checks returned from bank, not paid....... 13.00 


Lost on membership campaign, summer of 


1926 


Balance in Austin National Bank, end of 
Tee Fieve Pach ce hogs ie aeuayhaachene aside Cam aie $1,357.34 
ee ON NN, OR OL YORE. ies ccscicukains Vasewws 
BBW ANCISCOVELOU GET OL «6.456.500 .5 6ie Rising eS ».00 
$5,752.24 

Profit and Loss on Year's Business 

Balance in bank at end of vear........... $1,357.34 
OVSTESL LSC CCT c Eat ee er PP Bente 
PS CTOOAISR OY Oe aiid aoe he ae Sa ee seas 354.06 


1927 


1925-26 


$ 395.91 
{06.25 
1,187.35 
870.45 
168.12 
56.50 
65.15 


$5,449.73 


$1,662.60 
$4.00 
25.05 
7.65 
300.00 
65.66 


20.70 


$ 97.20 
I 78.57 


“ 


$ 97.20 


1,178.57 


326.00 





$1,711.40 


$1601.77 
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1926-27 1925-26 
CM Lehetsireeee Rive se as keess sere ors $1,147.49 
Shrinkage of assets by sale of bond......... Je 





$ 711.40 $ 454.28 


$ 711.40 
454.28 


Net profit on years business... ............cccsceess $ 


(This report has not yet been audited.) 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 


$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 
$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 
$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS, 

















